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SOME ENGLISH WAYS. 


Ir is not yet three centuries since the practice of shoot- 
ing birds on the wing was first taken up, the birds being 
found by a setting dog as in earlier days, when the same 
dog found the birds for the netter. The flintlock gun 
was invented in Spain about 1630, and the detonating 
tube, followed by the copper cap, came in the early days 
of the last century, about 1818. In 1836 was invented 
the LeFaucheux cartridge, to be used in the breechloader, 
and this gun, variously modified and improved, is in use 
to-day. 

For nearly 250 years the shotgun shooter traveled the 

fields, following his dogs, content to kill his birds as 
they got up before him, and in America that is the prac- 
tice to-day. But things are very different in Engiand. 
There, as we are told by gun makers, and as we may read 
in books and periodicals, this form of shooting has be- 
come too slow. The gunner now cares chiefly to let off 
as many cartridges as he can in a given time. Hence 
bas arisen a practice of having battues of pheasants, the 
birds being driven from their coverts by a long line of 
beaters, in such a way that they will fly over the line 
of shooters. In the same way the grouse moors are 
driven, the birds being herded toward the line of shooters 
who lie concealed in pits or stone towers along the crest 
of some hill over which the game is expected to fly. Ail 
this we have heard of with more or less frequency of 
late years, and to the American gunner it all seems more 
or less strange, but within a few years the practice of 
driving has been extended to partridges, which are 
rightened from their homes among the roots or in the 
stubble and driven toward or over the line of gunners, or 
a line of shooters march forward, putting up the birds 
before them, and shooting at them as they fly. The use 
of dogs—except retrievers—is being given up. 

In England many people now speak with some con- 
tempt of men who are content to potter about, following 
the dogs, with the prospect of getting a few shots. The 
average English shooter is not content with this. He 
must have his place in line with two or three guns, which 
he stands ready to fire as quickly as possible, and then to 
pass back to his loader, who stands behind him, taking 
the empty gun, loading it, and instantly passing it back to 
the shooter. 

This is the refinement of game preserving—of raising 
birds merely for the purpose of killing them—and is not 
likely to have a place in the system of American sport 
for a long time. For at the present day no conditions of 
American life favor it. 

That pheasants are reared artificially in England is an 
old story to all. The bird is an exotic, living in a climate 
and under conditions quite unlike those of its native land. 
What is not so well known is that grouse and partridges 
as well are reared more or less by hand, or, if not quite 
this, nature is assisted to a point where really not much 
is left for her to do. The rearing of grouse by hand 
has only been undertaken lately, but the, artificial produc- 
tion of partridges is quite an old story. 

All land which is not grown up with forest or under- 
brush is, or may become, suitable for partridges, and 
the desirability of having large numbers of birds to shoot 
makes it seem to British proprietors a matter of great im- 
portance to hatch artificially all the eggs that can be had. 
In Britain, however, such eggs are private property which 
may be stolen by poachers, and therefore cannot be pur- 
chased there without the danger of buying stolen goods. 
This difficulty is overcome by importing the eggs of Hun- 
garian partridges. These eggs are placed under smgll 
hens, preferably bantams, and hatched usually in frqgm 
twenty-one to twenty-four days. The question of feeding 
is one which has called for great care, thought, and ex- 
periment, but now seems to be pretty well understood. 
At the age of about six weeks the broods with their 
mothers are removed in their coops to the fields, and the 


coops opened after dark, so that in the morning the 
birds have a chance to avail themselves of their freedom. 
When about two months old, the partridges gather into 
coveys and thereafter are wild. 

On some estates imported Hungarian birds are kept in 
captivity in large pens from which small pens open. 
After the birds have paired, they seek the seclusion of 
the small pen and nest and hatch there in captivity. 

It is interesting to see the strides which the artificial 
rearing of birds has made in England, and this success 
should offer encouragement to the few men in this coun- 
try who are endeavoring to domesticate the ruffed grouse 
and Bob White. Patience, room for experiment, and 
abundant time are certain ultimately to result in the arti- 
ficial rearing of game birds on this side of the water as 
well as it has been done in England. 





THE SIDE HUNT DEVASTATION. 


An exchange of recent date recounts that some 
shooters have made arrangements to hold in western 
Massachusetts one of the old-fashioned slaughtering con- 
tests, euphemistically called a club hunt, or a side hunt. 
It is a kind of game hunt, or, rather, animal slaughter, 
which involves a clean sweep of undomesticated life in 
woods and fields in so far as the participants can compass 
it. The greatest quantity possible of every kind is the 
desideratum. 

The sentiment of the public, and especially of the large 
class of the public composed of sportsmen, has always 
been emphatically opposed to side hunts because of their 
unscrupulous purposes of wholesale slaughter, violating 
all the accepted principles of sportsmanship and the 
rights of others. In latter years the side hunt has fallen 
into the disuse and obloquy which it deserves. 

Some years ago, in certain sections of the United 
States, side hunts were of frequent occurrence. They 
had a certain vogue with clubs whose members had 
strong competitive and destructive instincts. A dinner 
to the winners was the penalty incurred by the losing 
side, thus there was an incentive to kill for the sake of 
the dinner on the one hand, as well as for the pleasure 
of personal and team victory on the other hand. 

By way of illustrating the sweeping destructiveness 
of animal life consequent to the side hunt, the following 
list of animals and their values is presented. It is taken 
from Forest AND STREAM, and is dated October 15, 1886, 
at Gardner, Mass.: “White rabbits, 100 points; coveys, 
50 points; gray squirrels, 100 points; red squirrels, 50 
points; chipping squirrels, 25 points; crows, 100 points; 
partridges, 100 points; blue jays, 50 points; red-headed 
woodpeckers, 50 points; partridge woodpeckers, 50 points; 
blackbirds, 25 points; robins, 20 points; skunks; Io 
points.” There were fourteen men on a side, and they 
scored a total of 14,315 points. In Forest AND STREAM 
of November 4, 1886, is an account of a side hunt which 
took place at Lowell, Mass., for a dinner. One side 
scored 30,250 points, the other 16,685 points. Thus the 
aggregate of wanton destruction must have been great. 
It will be noted that the list includes almost every undo- 
mesticated animal which was present in that section at 
that season. In the list all consideration of availability 
as food is abandoned. All considerations, too, of sports- 
manship are utterly ignored. The purpose was to kill 
all that could be killed, and kill more than the opposition. 
The bird or beast scored: regardless of the manner in 
which it was brought to bag. Game birds, song birds, and 
vermin were alike sought because their bodies had a 
numerical artificial value for mere purposes of addition. 
The old plea in justification, while it had a certain 
speciousness on its face, failed utterly in justification on 
the slightest analysis. 

It was said that a side hunt, fifty or a hundred killers 
participating, was only the equivalent of the same num- 
ber of men shooting separately on different days, and 
that the total of the side hunt appears inordinately 
great mefely because it is a total. Also, it was held 
that it was quite as legitimate t6 shoot animals in a 
competitive way a5 it was to shoot pigeons at the trap 
in a competitive way, the principle being the same, it 
was contended, in either instance. 

Either plea abounds with fallacy. A man, shooting 
alone, would not systematically kill every living, un- 
protected creature which he could bring’ within range. 
There is not the incentive to kill everything when a 


man is shooting alone, each animal then having its 
own natural value, that there is when each animal has 
an artificial valuation, as fixed by the side hunts. Few 
men shooting alone, are wanton destroyers of life. 
No greater exemplar of a bloodthirsty destroyer could 
be imagined than that of a man shooting alone after 
the manner of slaughter in a side hunt. Nor is there 
any analogy between the side hunt and shooting at the 
traps. The trapped pigeon is the personal property 
of the shooter, and after being killed is serviceable for 
food. The wild game birds and animals belong to the 
people of the State, and at best the ownership of pos- 
session is qualified. To devastate or to partially devas- 
tate a large section of the people’s property, is a moral 
wrong even if the letter of the law may not have fore- 
seen the possibility of the destruction and guarded 
against it. The trend of all modern legislation is to 
restrict what the individual may take to limits of mod- 
eration; and it would. be absurd to assume that the 
people would restrict the individual, and ignore a mass 
of individuals killing as a horde. 

Team hunts seem to have had their origin in a 
beneficial custom which obtained in pioneer days, when 
the power of a county sallied forth to kill the bears, 
wolves, wild cats, etc., which were a menace to the 
whole community. The choosing of sides and the 
competition thereby engendered, stimulated each man 
to kill as much as he could of the common enemy. 
The side hunt, in a game killing contest, is a perversion 
of this once beneficent custom. The sportsmen of 
every community should discountenance uncompromis- 
ingly the side hunt whenever such perversion of sport 
and sportsmanship is attempted. 








THE BERTILLON SYSTEM IN MAINE. 


THE Bertillon system of anthropometric measurements 
for identification of criminals is now in almost universal 
use by police authorities throughout the civilized world. 
When a criminal is arrested and taken to headquarters, 
he is measured in much detail as to height, length and 
width of head, length of ear, of forearm, of middle finger, 
of little finger, and of foot; and all these details, together 
with others of sex, age, color of hair and eyes, beard and 
complexion, and contours of profile—forehead, nose, lips, 
chin and ear—are carefully recorded. In addition a care- 
ful record is made of any particular marks, such as pig- 
mentary moles, scars or cuts, boils or wounds and tattoo- 
ing. All these supply infallible data for subsequent iden- 
tification, if at any time the same subject is rounded 
up by the police. 

The Maine authorities have adopted the Bertillon sys- 
tem of identification of criminals for the identification 
of non-resident sportsmen who visit that State for hunt- 
ing. That is to say, they have adopted the Bertillon 
system in part. That they have not adopted it wholly is 
due probably to a feeling that a non-resident sportsman is 
10t wholly and altogether a criminal, whose complete 
anthropometric record should be on file for the good of 
society. 

The non-resident sportsman who desires a Maine hunt- 
ing license must first procure a prepared blank, which 
must “state the name, age, residence, business, post-office 
address, color of hair and eyes, and height of the appli- 
cant, and whether he can or cannot write his own name.” 
The lengths of nose, of head, ear, and other parts cf the 
body, together with any particular marks such as a mole 
six centimeters to the left of the vertebral column and 
fifteen centimeters below the seventh vertebra, will 
doubtless all come in good time, as the exigencies of the 
system shall require. This will be more or less incon- 
venient for the applicant, but the Augusta authorities 
may be trusted to make it as easy as they can for the 
non-resident who wants to get into Maine; and to this 
end, it is reasonable to assume, they will arrange with the 
police authorities of the large cities to do the Bertillon 
measuring, in consideration of a small fee (to be paid by 
the applicant). Then when a sportsman living, let us 
say in Boston, shall hear the Red Gods calling, he will 
straightway repair to police headquarters, divest himself 
of his clothing and have his. physjgal dimensions ascer- 
tained and recorded, and his’ moles and other marks 
mapped and duly set down. Arrived in Augusta he will 
present himself at the Bertillon anthropometric identifica- 
tion bureati, rtin in comnectidn with the Fish and Game 
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Commission, and there undergo a test of mensuration 
to determine his identity. If the details that have been 
recorded in Boston shall agree with the ones ascertained 
in Augusta the commissioner may, if he is favorably im; 
pressed with the subject, issue a license on the payment 
of the license fee and the Bertillon identification bureau 
fee. 

When he shall once be in the woods with his registered 
guide and his license, the crimi—we mean sportsman— 
will have nothing to mar his perfect enjoyment of the 
delightful freedom of the wilderness, except that once or 
twice or thrice in a day he will be called upon to disrobe 
and submit to such application of the anthropometrical 
instruments as the canny game warden may consider ab- 
solutely essential to -the making sure that he is the in- 
dividual who measures up to the figures set down in his 
certificate, and that his moles are all where they ought 
to be. 

There are men who, having gone down to Maine for 
many years without restrictions, resent the present non- 
resident exactions, and profess to feel a certain sense of 
indignity put upon them in the requirement that they 
shall give their identification points of age, height, color 
of hair and eyes and other details, for all the world as if 
they were up for pocket-picking or sneak-thieving. If 
such finicky persons really and truly want a Maine deer, 
they would do well to swallow their scruples and get 
their game to-day, before shall come the morrow of ear 
measurements and strawberry marks. 





Che Sportsman Conrist. 


———— 


With the Golden Plover. 


Rorert FE. Merritt, of the Iowa State University, 
writes me that he was much interested in the story of a 
golden plover shoot I enjoyed a number of years ago 
down at McPaul, la., and which he read in the Forest 
AND StreEAM. Mr. Merrill is an ornithological student, 
and he writes me for information about the golden plover 
as I knew the bird some sixteen or seventeen years ago, 
its habits, and the causes of its disappearance roundabout 
here. In response I will briefly say that there have been 
more golden plover killed in this vicinity this fall than 
ior the past dozen years, and some of our sportsmeti 
predict that this precious little bird is about to return to 
this section, Sut there is no chance in the world for that. 
Out below ‘Waterloo last Sunday, while jack shooting, 
Clarence Sobotker and Charlie Wilkins knocked five out 
of a passing flock of thirty or forty birds, and the same 
day Herbert Leavitt and a friend bagged fourteen on 
Mr. Leavitt’s ranch near Valley. The latter gentlemen 
were also after jacksnipe, and the golden plover came in 
by accident only. Mr. Leavitt told me yesterday that 
they saw at least a dezen large flocks on the occasion 
referred to, and that if they had paid as much attention 
te them as they did to the jacks that they could have 
made a big kill. And for additional proof that these 
birds have been encountered here with unwonted fre- 
quency this autumn, I only have to mention that the day 
after receiving Mr. Merrill’s letter of inquiry, W. B. 
Kirkuff, of Council Bluffs, walked into my office and de- 
positing a paper sack on my table, said: “Here, Sandy, 
is a bird, and we want to know what it is. I say it is a 
golden plover, but Dr. West—and he’s posted, you know 
—says it is not.” 

I opened the sack and found a full grown young male 
golden plover, alive and as sprightly as if just off its 
customary feeding grounds. Nearly a week before the 
bird had been shot out of a flock of fifty or sixty, which 
George Hathaway had run across on the flats below 
the elevator on the other side of the river. He knocked 
three or four out of the passing bunch, wing-tipping the 
bird in question. Dr. West, who is certainly well versed 
in the lore of the field and stream, was most likely mis- 
led as to the identity of the bird by the fact that it was 
in its first autumnal dress, and the markings were less 
distinct than they would have been a month later. This 
bird—the one Mr. Kirkuff brought me—I took over to 
Albert McVittie’s sportsman’s resort on Harney street, 
and for several days it attracted much attention in his 
show-window, but latterly it refused to eat, grew mopey, 
and I took it down to taxidermist Wallace for mounting. 
As Messrs. Kirkuff and Hathaway are both readers of 
the Forest AND STREAM, I will again extend to them my 
thanks here. The specimen is a beautiful one, and I 
value it highly. It brings back the days of old. 

The golden plover used to spend two or three weeks in 
this section of the country, both spring and fall, in great 
numbers, and the shooting down about McPaul and Bart- 
lett and up round Herman and Bancroft was always 
great. They came here more plentifully in the fall season 
than any other, and remained here longer and afforded 
better sport for the gunner. In late April, in a normal 
spring season, they would come here in great flocks, re- 
main but a few days, then continue on to their northern 
breeding grounds, but few of them lingering this side 
of the 46th parallel for the purposes of nidification. 

The bird was always a most interesting little fellow to 
me, and I used to put in much time watching them. They 
dart around over the ground with astonishing agility, re- 
minding one in their peculiar movements of young do- 
mestic chickens. When they first espy an approaching 
gunner they will run with considerable speed for quite a 
distance, suddenly stop as short as if they had butted into 
a stone wall, nod their heads comically and tilt their 
graceful bodies several times, vibrating peculiarly from 
side to side at the same time, and then they will away 
again. If they think they have not been discovered they 

will sometimes lie down and lie crouched close in the 
short grass until you almost kick them up. When getting 
ready to leave the country or locality, like the upland 


plover when he alights, they will lift their wings in the 
air over their bodies several times, a brief’moment each 
time, and this the experienced always knew be- 
hooved prompt action on his part. When feeding on 
geod grounds they will move along with the regularity 
cf a column of soldiers, jerking their bulb-like heads 
irom side to side, and picking at this and that tempting 
morsel with a singular bending motion of their goid 
mottled bodies. They are always weird acting little fel- 
lows, and at times will dance and jump and stamp around 
in a limited area on our moist pasture fields for hours at 
a time to force the angleworms out of their tiny holes in 
the soft soil. In September and October they are par- 
ticularly fond of our winter wheat fields, but are fre- 
guently met with on our sunny hillsides, where the wild 
rose berry and the grasshopper flourish. Again, like 
their congeners, the uplands, they are gluttons for grass- 
hoppers and coleopterus insects of various kinds. When 
on a long pilgrimage in migrating time they fly in a 
line and with much speed, the leaders almost constantly 
sounding that sweet and musical note that belongs to nu 
other little throat. When they come down here in the 
fall, and before coming on to a field to alight, as if in an 
abandon of gladness that their journey is at an end, they 
will go through many funny evolutions and aerial reticu- 
lations, now swooping down and skimming low over the 
ground, then straight up into the air again and round 
and round, sometimes gliding through space sidewise, 
with one sloe-black eye on earth the other on sky, flying 
out and in and backward and forward in a manner 
that often tires and disgusts the waiting and impatient 
gunner. John Hardin, A. H. Penrose and Billy 
‘Townsend and myself killed 180 plover in one day's 
shooting down near McPaul, Ia., in 1888, and even then 
did not consider that we had accomplished any great 
shakes. 

But to revert to the habits of the bird. When they do 
light, when arriving here in the fall, the moment their 
dark feet touch the ground is the critical moment to the 
shooter, as they are solidly congregated and _ closeiy 
bunched up, but remain so but a transitory moment. The 
very second almost that their toes touch grass or ground, 
they separate, like a dash of oil on a still pool, and run 
widely apart. They also remind one very much of the 
curlews in their flight, checking themselves every whip- 
stitch in their seemingly maddened rush, as if to examine 
seme object on the ground below, and all the time giving 
free vent to that singularly mellifluous cry, Cour-luee- 
evee! Cour-lee-ouee-ouce! When they get in here in 
September—that is, when they used to come—the young 
birds made capital shooting. They would swoop down 
and alight on a field, dispersing quickly and running 
about apparently without aim, but with the most amus- 
ing alacrity, and with the one object of filling their crops 
—filling their bobbing heads. Often, when first in, they 
would be very tame, as dumb-acting as young blue-wing 
teal, and a shooter could get right on top of them before, 
with that inevitable curl-lce-ouee! they would jump up 
into the air and scurry away. That day, down at 
McPaul, Hardin and I would walk round and round a 
fiock of adolescent birds, gradually crowding them in 
closer and closer, until finally we would have them, wild- 
eyed and long-necked, formed into a small circular knot, 
and then—well, we don’t do those things nowadays. 

But the golden plover is but a dream of the past, not- 
withstanding the unusual numbers seen this fall, and in a 
few years more will be as good as extinct. I forgot 
to mention that at times I have seen them wading about 
on our overflowed meadows, but, ‘ike the upland plovez, 
they prefer dry ground, differing in this respect from the 
jacksnipe, yellowleg and killdeer. I have also known 
them to probe our mellow loam just as the gallinagoes 
probe it, but in the fall the dry cow-dung on our grazing 
fields is what they revel in. Here they will roll and 
scratch and pick just like barnyard fowl for hours and 
hours at a time. They are seldom found in poor condi- 
tion, and are one of the choicest table birds known in 
this part of the world, and I do not believe that a pair of 
them to-day at Rector’s, Sherry’s or Shanley’s would 
allow you much change out of a $5 William. 

To-morrow afternoon, together with my boy Gerard, 
Major R. Barber, of Baltimore, and Charles Miller, of 
Kansas City, I leave for the Cherry county sandhills for 
two weeks with the grouse and the wildfowl. Judge 
Ives’ party, which consists of himself, Dr. Connors, M. 
A. Hall, Edward Jacobs, Frank Carpenter, E. Abra- 
hams, John A. Kuhn, and Frank Campbell, leave this 
afternoon for the Crane marshes below Ainsworth, and 
on Thursday Charlie Metz, Dr. Downs, Billy Marsh, Pete 
Burk, Mike Fitzgibbons, Dick Scamon, and Charlie Lewis 
go to Lake Creek, up on the Pine Ridge reservation in 
South Dakota. John and Sandy McDonald, Jim Tuthill, 
Gus Harte, Al. Powers, John Hoye, and Fred Anderson 
also leave on the 15th for Marsh and Coyote Lake, west 
of Woodlake, while Charlie Sufkin, C. A. Bishop, Fred 
Rose, and W. D. Smith depart for the canvasback 
grounds out in Deuel county. 

SANnby GRISWOLD. 


The Cabin Plan. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

For the benefit of my fellow nature lovers, who are 
readers of your paper, and who, like myself, are not 
overburdened with this world’s goods, I will here de- 
scribe the arrangement that I have for an outing dur- 
ing my summer vacation, and for the past nine years 
I have spent from four to six weeks each year in that way. 

Having a tract of woodland in northeastern’ Connec- 
ticut, in 1894 I built a rough cabin upon it—the photo- 
graph of the cabin was reproduced in Forest -aNnD 
STREAM some six years ago; also, dimensions and cost 
of material were given; but as many who never saw 
that paper might be interested in some such a project, 
I will again describe and give the cost of the little hut, 
as many might be pleased to call it. 

Its dimensions are 16 feet by 20, with 9% feet. posts; 
framé of chestnut timber and plenty of it; covered with 
unplaned inch white pine boards, and battened outside 
with 4-inch cedar poles, halved; floor of 1-inch chest- 
nut boards; roof of best cedar shingles, and having a 
well-built brick chimney, which has been put up since 
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photo for Forest AND STREAM was taken; piazza 6 
feet wide in front. The chestnut and the pine were cut 
on the premises. 

Had [ bought all of the material it would have cost 
some $250, but, perhaps, one like it might cost $300 
at the present time, as builder’s supplies and labor are 
dearer now. 

It is so well and strongly built that a cyclone might 
tumble it over and over, but never could tear it in 
pieces, and not a drop of rain gets inside. 

During each of the past four years some one of 
my children has gone there and roughed it with me, 
and each considers having an outing at the hut the 
event of his or her life; also several friends of ours 
from Asbury Park have had outings there before this 
year. This year my eldest daughter was there for six 
weeks with me, in June and July. When the season at 
the shore was nearly over my other daughter with two 
young lady friends of hers, were up there and put in 
three weeks, and after they came back my boy, with 
two other youths, went up for three weeks, and all of 
them seemed to consider it the height of enjoyment. 
Not only all of them, but several others from Asbury 
Park, are already making arrangements to have out- 
ings there another summer, and as far as healths are 
concerned, I never saw a healthier lot than they all 
were when they came back. 

Now, what I am driving at—mind, I have no ax to 
grind—is this: that a great many persons, and families, 
too, in very moderate circumstances, could have some 
such an arrangement for an outing during the whole or 
part of the summer at a very little cost. Just think of 
it, no rent to pay, no fuel to buy, taxes nominal, plenty 
of milk, eggs and vegetables to be had at first cost, 
several kinds of wild berries and lots of them to be 
had for the picking, plenty of the purest air and drink- 
ing water, and such sleeps and appetites! yes, and 
healths, too! and besides no doctor’s nor druggist’s 
bills to foot! 

Grub for self alone costs less than $1.50 per week, 
with others at the same rate, and we have more than 
plenty. No condiments to spur up one’s appetite. 
Don’t require any. 

Now, one could get a tract of several acres of rough 
land, or, perhaps, the whole, or a part of an aban- 
doned farm, in some satisfactory locality—say, near 
some lake or stream—for less than one would have to 
pay for a small lot in or near a city, or large village, 
and improvements—cabin, also furniture—would cost 
but a little comparatively (by the way, I made all of 
the furniture for the cabin, stove excepted, out of 
rough boards, and of different woods cut on the tract), 
and thus one of small means could enjoy nature and 
country life in as great a degree as many wealthy ones do. 

The tract would also be a good game preserve or 
shooting ground, for its owner in open season. 

Why, I wouldn’t exchange my annual outing time 
with rough bed and fare at the little Bresh hut on 
Oakledge tract, with its brooks and near-by trout 
streams, forest and big shade trees, and lots of other 
advantages, for twice that length of time spent at the 
best summer hotel in Long Branch, Elberon or Asbury 
Park, with the fashionable botherations, the highly sea- 
soned and fixed-up feed (with consequent medicines), 
and the airy (or stuffy?) rooms, with auto and coach 
service thrown in besides. 


North Carolina Incidents and Game. 


Raeicu, N. C., Oct. 17.—Dr. J. W. McNeill and his 
son Pembroke, are both among the most ardent sports- 
men of the Cape Fear section. Their home is on Rock- 
fish Creek, near Fayetteville. A few days ago they 
went to a place on that stream to catch the yellow 
perch which so abound there, and which are so highly 
prized as a game fish and as one of the finest for the 
table. With Dr. McNeill and Pembroke was one of 
his hounds, a thoroughbred. She sat near them, look- 
ing into the water as they began to fish, but suddenly 
lifted her head, looked up into her master’s face, and 
then swiftly glided off through the undergrowth. In 
a few moments she gave tongue a quarter of a mile 
away, plainly on the track of a fox. Her chase could 
be clearly followed until she reached what is known 
as “Carver’s old field.” Suddenly the music of the dog 
was shut off; so quickly that at first it impressed Pem- 
broke, but the fishing became very lively and the mat- 
ter passed out of his mind, and he went home. The 
hound did not show up at dinner, nor that night, and 
Dr. McNeill began to be alarmed. Three days passed, 
but no dog appeared. Search was made all over the 
neighborhood. On the fourth morning Pembroke re- 
membered that the music of the dog had stopped about 
the Carver old field, and started off with a companion 
to make an investigation there. In a dry well, 25 feet 
deep, they found both dog and fox, alive and lively. 
The dog was on guard while the fox was intrenched 
in a little recess in the side of the well. Whenever the 
fox ventured out the dog made a dash for it. It was 
very plain when Pembroke looked down in the well 
that both the dog and fox had been stunned when they 
struck its bottom, and that the fox, recovering first, 
had scratched for himself the narrow hole in the clay 
wall of the well before the dog came to her senses. The 
hound was pulled out with a noose, the fox leaping up 
and biting and yelping in a frenzy or rage as the dog 
was lifted up. Then the fox was caught in a bag, taken 
out of the well and given its liberty. It dashed away 
as if it had not missed a meal. 

In the Cape Fear section there is glorious fox hunt- 
ing, and there are some notably good packs of hounds. 
The cover is good and the record made by some of the 
old sportsmen is remarkable. The oldest of all the 
sportsmen was ex-Senator Carver, over 75 years of 
age, tall and spare, but very active. Not long ago he 
offered one of his finest hounds to any member of a 
party of his guests who would make the nearest guess 
as to the number of foxes he had captured. One man 
guessed 1,200, and another 1,260. The latter won the 
dog, Carver saying that he had captured 1,264 foxes 
in his life. He had “kept tab” on his captures. In 
this State foxes are run with large hounds, the hunters 
being on horseback, though persons very familiar with 
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the routes the foxes are apt to take, sometimes join 
in the chase on foot. Cases are known in which foxes 
have been run 30 and 40 miles, the chase being in two 
counties. Renewed attention to fox hunting is now be- 
ing given in several parts of the State. On the coast, 
near Beaufort, there is unusually good sport of this kind, 
among the small pines, scrub oaks and the tangle of 
yeopon and other small bushes, which are often so 
thick that horses cannot dash through, but have to fol- 
low the trails, while the dogs do the work in the thick- 
ets. It is not probable that in any State the fox hunt- 
ing is better than it is in parts of North Carolina. 

The partridge (no North Carolinian uses the word 
quail) shooting promises to be unusually good this sea- 
son. In a few counties the season opened Oct. 15, but 
in nearly all it opens Nov. 1, and ends March 1 or 15. 
In a few counties it is only during December and Jan- 
uary. The summer was remarkably favorable for the 
growth -of the birds, and the broods are said to be 
tnusually large. To give an idea of the number of 
the birds, it may be stated that a gentleman here at 
Raleigh, in the course of a Sunday afternoon ramble, 
recently found no less than nine coveys. In some cases 
there are double broods, the little birds, locally known 
as “squealers,’ doing their best to keep up with their 
older brothers and sisters. In this part of the State no 
lands are taken by sportsmen upon payment of taxes, 
but in the Piedmont section of the State many thous- 
ands of acres are so held, Guilford and surrounding 
counties being particularly notable for this sort of 
privilege. The game law for the State has been greatly 
strengthened by the Audubon law, enacted last March, 
which has stopped the killing of game out of season, 
since for the first time in this State it imposes a pen- 
alty for having game in possession out of season. It 
is stated that from one small station in the Piedmont 
section there were shipped out of the State last season 
60,000 partridges, of which one man boasted that he 
sent away 40,000, he being the express agent at the 
place. It was an absolute violation of the law. Thous- 
ands of these partridges were sent away in egg crates 
with one layer of eggs on top to mask them, while 
others were sent away in trunks, valises and barrels. 
Great numbers of birds were illegally killed and sold 
during October of last year and previous years, but so 
far as heard from this year this has not been the case. 
There is no doubt that there is as good partridge shoot- 
ing in North Carolina as the country affords. There 
is all sorts of cover, and the birds are found from the 
mountains to the very seashore. The acreage of field 
peas is constantly increasing, and this is found to be 
the very best food for these birds. In the eastern 
North Carolina pine country, where sportsmen from 
the North do not go much, is one of the very best 
sections for these birds. ; 


A Personal Experience, with a Moral 


Ir any one knowing my fondness for sport had asked 
me a year ago if I read Forest AND Stream, I should 
have unhesitatingly answered, Yes, certainly. 

A quite natural conversation, something like the fol- 
lowing, would have shown, however, that my ready and 
confident “yes” was not quite as truthful as I imagined. 
“I suppose, then, that you saw the article in last week’s 
issue about the remarkable catch of black bass on the 
Delaware River, near Milford?” 

“Well, no; I don’t think that I saw last week’s paper. 
I was very busy on Wednesday, went home late, forgot 
to get a copy at the newsstand and afterward it slipped 
my mind entirely.” 

“But the article in the previous week’s isgue, about 
the Garrisons, Ryersons and other old guides of Green- 
wood Lake; I daresay you were interested in that, as 
I know you used to fish there every summer regularly 
years ago.” 

“I certainly should have been very much interested 
if I had seen it, but somehow I must have missed that, 
too, though I intend to buy the paper every week, and 
don’t think that I very often fail of doing so. Now that 
I think of it, though, there was a series of articles pub- 
lished not very long ago that I meant to put in my 
scrap book, but in looking over the papers, I found 
that one or two back numbers were missing, and that 
reminds me that I must try and get them before they 
are out of print.” 

Although this conversation is imaginery, I have no 
doubt that my actual experience, if recorded, would be 
not far from this, and not much unlike that of some 
others who, like myself, have always enjoyed reading 
ForEST AND STREAM, but have somehow neglected to 
buy it regularly each week from the newsstand. 

But this spring a neighbor remarked one day that 
if I wanted to keep abreast of the times with rod and 
gun news, fish and game and forest preservation and 
other matters of interest to sportsmen and lovers of 
nature, the way to do it was to subscribe for Forest 
AND STREAM, and so get the paper regularly each week. 

I am happy to say that I at once responded, and 
many times since have been glad that I did so. The 
pleasure that I have since experienced reminds me 
often of what I must have occasionally missed; but 
never mind, I am sure now of having a good bill of 
fare set before me every week of things that I find 
served to my Satisfaction and enjoyment, and as the 
old lady said, “That is very much to be thankful for.” 

A few evenings since while reading Forrest AND 
StrEAM, I remarked to my better half, that I never 
before realized the high tone and character of the 
paper, and how much solid information its pages con- 
tain, aside from the pleasure its breezy and out-of-door 
articles recall and awaken. 

Although not herself a fisher, “but a well wisher of 
the sport,” she replied, “Why not write to the pub- 
lishers and tell them that you think so. Perhaps, 
too, a statement of the satisfaction and enjoyment you 
have derived from your action, may lead some other 
casual reader to make it a point to subscribe at once 
to the paper, which you have in consequence learned 
to value more highly than before.” 

Hence the testimony of this subscriber, and the 
moral, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

Exizanets, N J. R. W. Woopwarp. 


One Day and Another. 


Memory is clear and distinct regarding the general 
outlines of one day in my life, but hazy in some of the 
details. I can see a small barefoot boy, trousers care- 
lessly rolled half way to the knees, a straw hat, such 
as country boys wear,:much the worse for wear, for 
being used at sundry times as a net in which to catch 
minnows, a trap to clap down over fledgling birds or 
bright butterflies, a handy and useful vehicle in which 
to carry cherries, apples, straw or blackberries—no 
one but a country boy knows what a terribly useful 
article a straw hat really is. This particular day I 
had my own and my very first fishing line. I earned 
the money to buy it driving a flock of sheep (I guess I 
only helped one of the farm hands drive them to Grand- 
father’s). Father had cut me a beautiful pole, none of 
your new fangled split-made things from a factory— 
and I am by the creek (‘crick,”’ we called it), which 
lazily lolled along in the edge of the meadow. The 
new and bright cork is dancing on the gentle ripple 
of the water. I know my bait is right; did I not put 
on a big worm and spit on him before dropping the 
hook overboard? Pretty soon the cork gives a little 
wiggle, and my heart almost stands still; surely that 
time it bobbed. I am growing impatient, but remem- 
ber my father’s instructions, “Wait until it goes way 
under.” Two or three times in quick succession it 
tilts, and I am sure that I was sweating—perspiration 
is too mild a word. Suddenly, in a slanting direction, 
that blessed cork starts up stream and for the bottom. 
It really seems as though it would be out of sight be- 
fore I can bring my rigid muscles into action; but I 
“jerk,” jerk hard enough to have broken the best of 
tackle with a really good fish. Well, I have him on the 
tank—I don’t know which—a small catfish, or perhaps a 
sunfish, perch or chub, I don’t remember what the variety 
was—I had caught him. 

Another day— 

My boys are in college, my girls in the high school. 
I have left my business and have traveled six hundred 
miles for a week’s shooting over my own dog. Not that 
he is the only dog I have ever owned. I cannot re- 
member the time when I have not owned one or more 
of one breed or another, but this one from the moment I 
first saw him appealed to me, why I do not know. He 
was the homeliest pup I ever saw; his eyes were too 
light, his head too flat, his ears too thick, nose too 
sharp, and, sin of all sins in a hunting dog, he had a 


slight crook at the tip of his tail. As a pup he seemed 


to think himself just as smart and as good as the chil- 
dren. When I began to hunt him, he could and did 
find game; the difficulty was to find him. Then he began 
te point beautifully, and would hold his point until I got 
within from seventy-five to fifty yards; then, apparently 
thinking that he had been extremely patient waiting so 
long for me, with a bound that seemed to say, “There 
they are, come on,” in he’d go, and I would see visions of 
frightened birds and flying dog. If, through some acci- 
dent, I succeeded in getting near enough to make a kill, 
and the dog happened to point long enough to see the 
bird fall, he would go for it—and findings were keep- 
ings with him. Why not? I always kept the bird when 
I got it first, why not he? He would swallow the bird 
with an air of having done something really worth while, 
and a look that seemed to say, “I got that one, old man.” 

He had great speed, a wonderful nose, endurance be- 
yond belief, was bold as a warrior, and had game sense 
that was unerring. He was good natured, and the hap- 
piest dog that I ever saw. His attachment to me 
amounted to devotion, yet he seemed worthless. I asked 
John Lewis one day what he thought could be done with 
him. “Didn’t know, but would take him and see.” 

I had traveled six hundred miles for a week’s shooting, 
and men who really work will appreciate my feelings as 
I started out that right frosty morning in North Carolina 
with Sandy Gladstone, I. Murray Mitchell’s favorite and 
celebrated dog, for Donald’s companion. 

Sandy Gladstone needs no words of praise to anyone 
who ever saw him in the field, or on the bench, for that 
matter. It was a hard place to put out my dog. I can 
only wish that others had been there beside Lewis and 
myself. Never a falter by either dog; each one speedy, 
self-reliant, hunting out his own ground, no mistakes, 
no jealousy, never a refusal to back or a break at shot or 
wing, my dog a splendid retriever. We came miles and 
found quantities of birds; the country suited this stout- 
hearted and strong-limbed pair, and my dog held his own 
with one of the best dogs that ever pointed a bird. Sandy 
is still living, resting on his well earned laurels, with 
every comfort that a dog can have. Donald sleeps be- 
neath a magnificent holly tree on Duncannon plantation 
in South Carolina. GeorcE BATTEN. 


A Lost “Woodcraft.” 


One of the phenomena of everyday life is the manner 
in which some inanimate objects travel in circles, and, 
after many years, return to their original owners. 
Eighteen years ago a party of Philadelphia boys, return- 
ing from a camping trip in the Pocono Mountains, stood 
upon the Pennsylvania Railroad platform at Trenton, 
waiting for a train to this city. When the train appeared 
one of the party missed a small cloth-bound book, bear- 
ing the title “Woodcraft.” It had evidently been stolen 
from his coat pocket while he was waiting on the plat- 
form. The loss of the book has been mourned ever since, 
for it reflected much of the boy’s love for mountains, 
woods, and trout streams. Years passed, and, finally, in 
a mood of longing for boyhood zest for outdoor life, a 
bright new copy of the book was purchased, but it seemed 
to lack the flavor that made the old book a loved posses- 
sion. Last Monday night two men were smoking in a 
library, when the host said: “Do you know this kk ?” 
He produced a little book, bound in blue cloth and 
stamped on the side in faded gold with “Forest and 
Stream Series—Woodcraft.” The visitor seized the book, 
and exclaimed: “That is mine! Where did you get it?” 
“It is mine now,” laughingly replied the host. “I bought 
it in a second-hand store. But here is your name on 
the inside of the cover.” The story of the book’s disap- 
pearance was told, and an exchange was effected. And 
so,-after many years, the old book has returned to its 


original owner.—Philadelphia Record, Oct. 14, 1903. 
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Kipling’s “Red Gods. 
Editor Forest and Stream: s 

When I had read Manly Hardy’s version of Kipling’s 
poem, 1 consigned to the waste-basket an article which I 
had prepared on the same subject. 

Mr. L. F. Brown has contributed so many good things 
to Forest AND STREAM that I was truly sorry to have to 
object to his criticism of the poem. 

Mr. Hardy has covered the ground fully, and his arti- 
cle, like all of his writings on the waters and woods of 
Maine, has the true ring. 

In my boyhood days I could see from the knoll on 
which the little red schoolhouse stood, a shingle bar in 
Cortigan Brook. Years later that bar cost me time and 
money, for my hemlock logs would persist in forming 
a “raw, right-angled log-jam” on that bar. 

Birch Stream is the dividing line between the towns 
of Alton and Argyle. For ten miles it winds through al! 
kinds of ‘soil, and its numerous bars are made up of 
shingle, sand and earth sediment. 

I have dined on many of its bars, shingle and other- 
wise, while log driving and hunting. In a cold Novem- 
ber day while setting traps on the quick water, I always 
fcund “sun-warmed shingle bars” protected from the 
wind by high shores a cozy place at dinner time. 

My canoe was propelled by one of those “shod canoe- 
poles,” only my setting pole was a double ender—shod at 
both ends. All the setting poles that I ever saw for 
canoes and bateaux were shod, and some were shod at 
both ends. 

What Mr. Hardy writes about the “click” of the setting 
pole is true, and well known to every hunter and log- 
driver in Maine. Come East, Mr. Brown, come East, 


and grow up with the “right-angled log-jam and the 
shingle bar!” HERMIT. 





CHARLESTOWN, N. H., Oct. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Much as I have enjoyed some of the writings 
of your correspondent, Mr. L. F. Brown, I was simply 
disgusted when I read his criticism of Kipling’s spirited 
poem of the “Red Gods!” I was tempted to answer it on 
the spot, but luckily did not feel like writing at the time, 
and so it fell to the lot of Manly Hardy to make the 
response, which he did so truly and thoroughly as to 
leave little or nothing more to be said. Mr. Hardy’s 
sixty years of experience in the woods of Maine gives 
him the right and the knowledge to speak ex-cathedra 
on the subject, as he does, and ge only indorse every 
word he has said about log-jams, shingle bars, and canoe- 
poles. Now, in this week’s Forest AND STREAM comes 
another correspondent, criticising Mr. Hardy, to whom 
the best advice I can give is to read “Dogberry’s” famous 
soliloquy and apply it! 

Kipling probably wrote from his knowledge of New 
England streams and clearings, and his descriptions are 
true to the letter. There are acres, not to say miles, 
of “shingle-bars” in the Connecticut River at Brattleboro, 
where he married and lived for some years, and there is 
a large one on the same river opposite this village where 
I have basked in the sunshine many a time, and of which 
I have a capital photograph framed and hanging before 
my eyes, with two of my little granddaughters playing 
on it, while my daughter sits on a big stone near the 
bank, watching them. 

The log-jams are very apt to form on these bars at 
the head of a rapid, and anyone looking up from below 
will see the “racing stream” as it pours through and 
under the logs which form the end of the picture, and 
are not only “raw” from having all their bark pounded 
off coming down over the rocks in the mountain streams, 
but “right-angled” and at every other possible angle, as 
they have been thrown up by the force of the water. 

If anyone wants to see a good description of a log-jam, 
let them read Stewart White’s admirable story of “The 
Blazed Trail.” 

Kipling has probably seen some of these very jams 
on the shingle-bars at Brattleboro, and if he lived there 
when Chesterfield Mountain, on the opposite side of the 
river, was cleared and burned over, a few years ago, as 
I think he did, he had the picture of the “blackened for- 
est” right before his eyes. 

As to shod canoe-poles, those used by the lumbermen 
are always shod, so far as I know. Those used by ama- 
teur tourists or summer anglers may probably be any- 
thing they can cut without too much trouble and. throw 
away when done with. I have heard the “ring” of the 
shod poles on the rocks often, and no unshod one would 
“stand the racket” in our mountain streams. Your cor- 
respondents may write truthfully of the streams of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, but if they should visit the Am- 
monoosuc or the Pemigewasset, they would find both 
“racing streams” and sunny bars of shingle to their 
hearts’ content. 

Mr. C. H. Ames also comes to the rescue in this week’s 
Forest AND STREAM, and again I indorse every part of his 
letter, particularly the defense of hemlock boughs, which 


are flatter and make a better bed than either balsam or 
spruce. 

I might say much more, but the clock warns me to 
close to get this in the mail. I am not “stuck on” Kip- 
ling, but I claim to know something about woods life in 
New England. Von W. 





Burraso, N. Y., Oct. 17.—lditor Forest and Stream: 
I was amused by some of R. W. Ashcroft’s criticisms. of 
Kipling’s poem and of his criticisms of Manly Hardy 
for defending Kipling from the senseless attack of Mr. 
ca Brown. I agree with Mr. Hardy that Kipling’s 
poem ‘is practically as true to nature as is possible in 
describing in verse. Mr. Ashcroft is very hypercritical 
in his arraignment of Mr. Hardy for some of his state- 
ments. Tor instance, Mr. Hardy says a bar is “anything 
which obstructs,” from which Mr. Ashcroft deduces: the 
conclusion that a mill dam is a bar, without allowing for 
the rest of the definition which Mr. Hardy omitted to 
add, but his sin was no greater than was Mr. Ashcroft’s 
in his definition of a log-jam which he describes thus: 
“A log-jam is an aggregation of tree trunk sections,” and 
I presume by the same reasoning a log-cabin would be a 


ee 
r. Ashcroft quotes Mr. Hardy as saying the canoe- 
poles may be heard “hundreds of yards.” Now, I wonder 
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if he read Kipling’s poem in the same careless manner; 
if so, possibly he might be excused for attempting to 
criticise the same. Mr. Hardy said: “It can usually be 
heard from fifty to one hundred yards.” Quite a differ- 
ence. Mr. Ashcroft also takes exception to hemlock 
boughs for bedding. Hemlock boughs are the proper 
thing, to my notion. In this description Mr. Ashcroft has 
Mr. Kipling done to a turn. In describing a tree trunk 
he says “anatomy of muscle beneath.” Now, who ever 
heard of a tree trunk having muscle. Kipling would 
hardly dare so much. Mr. Ashcroft says “balderdash” 
at the idea of a sportsman sleeping “with the starlight 
on our faces.” Easiest thing in the world. Cannot Mr. 
Ashcroft see any starlight from a shelier tent, for in- 
stance. DIx MONT. 


Editor Forcst and Stream: 

Mark Twain says that the difference between the right 
word and almost the right word is the difference betwee1 
lightning and the lightning bug. It is astonishing that 
there are so many men who do not know the difference 
between Kipling’s thunderbolts and bugs. It is their own 
loss, but it brings to the rest of us a tinge of sadness. 

I have smelt wood smoke at twilight, and have heard 
the birch log burning, and am quick to read the voices 
of the night, and feel impelled to say that the words 
“raw” and “right-angled,” applied to the description of a 
log-jam are so masterly in the stroke that if the Lord 
will let me find words like that for my own writings, 
critics may call me anything they please. No matter 
where Messrs. Brown and Ashcroft place their log-jams, 
mine occur at the end of a racing stream, or at a bend, or 
at any other point where the plunging logs are held up in 
their mad career in the foaming flood. 

The click of a shod canoe-pole is so sharply character- 
istic of wilderness sounds that genius only could have 
guided the choice of that jewel for the literary setting. 
It is a peculiar sound, with strange, weird carrying 
quality, and may be heard further than the ordinary 
human voice above the roar of the torrent. 

The bar of sun-warmed shingle is such a delightful 
place for basking and dreaming that many a man thrilled 
with the feeling that the Red Gods were calling him out 
when Kipling hurled his thoughts back from the work 
of the town. 

The Indians whom I employ are silent and smoky. I 
have been trying to think of any other two words that 
would give so comprehensive and true a description, and 
cannot find a single one. 

The couch of new pulled hemlock is particularly soft, 
fragrant and grateful, if carefully spread upon springy 
boughs of spruce, or, as my old guide, Caribou Charley, 
used to say, “on a bed boughed down with care.” 

Another writer, in the September number of New 
Thought, apparently does not recognize the difference 
between thunderbolts and bugs. She misses the awful 
significance of Kipling’s “Vampire,” and, applying his 
words to “wives” proceeds to write tragically in the 
misery of her misconception. Rorert T. Morrts. 

New York, Oct. 19. 


Brewer, Me., Oct. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose part of an article from the Boston Watchman. 
The writer is unknown to me. This shows that there are 
those who have seen “steel-shod poles” and been able to 
hear its “click.” There are others who, “having eyes, see 
not, and having ears, hear not.” Man ty Harpy. 


The Watchman writer says: “There is a fascination 
about canoeing which is associated with no other mode 
of travel. The smooth and easy movement of the light 
craft has made it popular in city parks, but the poetry 
of canoeing is only learned on the streams and lakes of 
the wilderness, with the vast and solitary woods standing 
like sentinels on either hand, and the broad lake or 
smooth, dark, dead water, broken occasionally by a wild 
dash down a rapid or a strenuous struggle in poling up 
stream against a rapid current. The well-known stretches 
of well-kept lawns are exchanged for the constant sur- 
prises of the quick turns of the stream, with the shy 
and graceful deer, after one startled glance, leaping for 
the shelter of the woods, waving their white ‘flags’ not in 
taken of surrender, but in saucy defiance. 

“Who that has ever heard it can forget the musical 
‘clink’ of the steel-shod pole in the hands of an expert 
canoeman, as, in rhythmic cadence, with graceful sweep of 
his strong arms, he forces his buoyant craft swiftly up a 
rocky stream against the rushing water? _On a calm day 
you can hear it a mile away. Clear and bright, but not 
sharp, it drops through the still and sunny air like dia- 
mond points of music.” 





St. Joun’s, Newfoundland, Oct. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I rise to indorse Mr. Hardy’s sentiments on 
Kipling’s verses quoted by Mr. L. F. Brown in your issue 
of September 26. Mr. Hardy’s description is so appro- 
priate that I quote him verbatim, except a small substitu- 
tion of my own. He says: “I have been familiar with 
the scenes Mr. Kipling is describing, and I thought when 
first I read it, and still: think the same, that there is no 
description in the English language which so vividly, 
briefly, and truthfully tells the story of logs and water.” 
And he may truthfully have added of the spring freshet, 
ouananiche, sea trout and life in the woods generally. If 
Mr. Hardy would substitute Newfoundland instead of 
Maine or Canada, I'll guarantee to get a cloud of wit- 
nesses to indorse his sentiments of Kipling’s verses in 
every particular. I thought when first I read the poem 
of the “Feet of the Young Men” that Kipling must have 
meant particularly Newfoundland. Of course, it was a 
picture evolved out of his inner consciousness, enriched 
with the experiences and sympathies of a profound lover 
of nature, limned by a master with the “seeing eye” and 
the “gift of song.” The line, . 


“Where the sea trout’s jumping crazy for the fly,” 


is, to my own knowledge, the most accurate and graphic 
description in the language of how sea trout act when 
they are “fresh run,” and when you angle for them at the 
proper time and place. As for the “bar of sun-warmed 
shingle, where a man may bask and dream,” I have dozens 
of times basked and dreamed, and boiled the kettle and 
smoked a pipe, and had a snooze on a sun-warmed 
shingle. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


If you ever arose at 2:30 in the morning to get to the 


’ falls for the morning’s aoaee ee hours before and after 


the dawn—and then whipped the river for a mile or two- 
tid 8 or 9 o'clock, with- your basket full and your 
stemach empty; then when the sun mounted high as you 
began to feel the heat, and the flies and the hunger, you 
instinctively cast your eye around for the “sun-warmed 
shingle,” and started the fire. With a good photographic 
instrument, a painter’s palette, a rhyming dictionary, and 
2 select committee you might evolve a_ graphic and 
truthful picture, but in comparison with Kuipling’s epi- 
grammatic word painting it would be as “moonlight unto 
sunlight or as water unto wine.” 

‘This poem was written by a man who loves nature, 
who sees it with a keener insight than the average uned- 
ucated eye, who feels and throbs and thrills with its 
ever-varying phases, and who, above all, possesses the 
divine gift of “singing as he sees.” Any sportsman at 
random can cull a line from the poem that will be a 
complete description in itself of any phase of shooting 
or fishing. 

With Mr. Hardy, “I would not like to make any ani- 
madversions upon Mr. Brown’s criticism” of Kipling’s 
verses. It appears to him differently from Mr. Kipling 
or Mr. Hardy, but if Mr. Kipling had been short-sighted 
enough to localize what was meant for a universal pic- 
ture of what happens to a victim of spring fret, I’d say 
that he should have labeled it Newfoundland, and then 
there is “no question,” as Mr. Hardy puts it, but he might 
have been passed summa cum laude on every point. 

NEWFOUNDLANDER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am full of gratitude, and ask your good leave to 
voice my feelings. 

When I read, in the issue of Sept. 23, the remarkable 
attack of Mr. L. F. Brown upon Kipling’s “Red Gods” 
lines, I laid the paper down with a sigh. 

“Alas!” thought I, “thus do the fair dreams of our 
youth vanish away; thus are the pins ever being 
knocked from under our fondest illusions!” And | 
was sad, and would not be comforted. For, I had 
theretofore looked upon those lines as the ultimate 
expression of the call of the wild, which finds so wide 
a response among the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
-—as an inimitable word-picture of the wilderness of 
which I dream often, but may, alas! visit so seldom 
in the flesh. 

But no more was I to enjoy the lilt of that matchless 
description, to which I had responded so gladly, for 
was I not told—in print, too—that the lines were the 
work of a “quack of error,” and many other things 
too horrible to repeat? And with details and cross 
references to boot. Egad! 

So for two weary weeks I was left to mourn and 
muse upon the emptiness of all human joys. Then 
came a ray of hope, piercing the dull gray clouds of 
despair. Mr. Hardy, who lives in Maine, the home of 
the racing stream, the log-jam and the canoe pole, told 
me some facts which made me think our dogmatic and 
analytical friend might not be infallible. I began to 
sit up and take notice again. And now comes Mr. 
Ames, with his summing up of the case on the evi- 
dence, and the restoration of my faith is complete. 
In vain does Mr. Ashcroft threaten to consider me 
ludicrous if I accept not as unanswerable the “criti- 
cism” of his friend, Mr. Brown. Reason has climbed 
back on her perch and resumed her sway, and I shall 
return to my first love, utterly disregarding the gen- 
tleman’s foot-rule and square and eke his microscope, 
which shows him not only the “texture of bark” of a 
tree, but, apparently at the same time, the “anatomy 
of muscle beneath.” (And, by the way, isn’t that last 
paragraph of Mr. Ashcroft’s, on the qualities of error, 
rather a boomerang in the hands of one who is but 
fallible, as all men are?) 

I want to thank those gentlemen who have come to 
the rescue and restored to me a gem that was so near- 
ly swept away beyond recall by a torrent of words. 

It is true that I knew, through personal contact, of 
bars of shingle, bars of sand, as well as bars of “allu- 
vium earth-sediment,” otherwise mud banks; so that 
portion of the “criticism” did not greatly disturb me. 
But, to my sorrow, I am not up on canoe poles and 
log-jams. Consider, then, my feelings when Mr. Brown 
solemnly proclaimed that no canoe pole, from Sand 
Lake, even unto the ends of the earth, ever was, or 
might, could, would or should be shod, and that log- 
jam was only another name for a rainbow, and, there- 
fore, a log-jam could not possibly contain any right 
angles, or angles of any sort, and would, of course, be 
most inaptly described as “raw.” What, then, was left 
for me but to abjure that poet and all his works, and 
thereby lose much that helped to brighten my journey 
through the vale? 

Now, let there be rejoicing! The facts and photo- 
graphs of Mr. Hardy have cleared up all these ques- 
tions. The word of a man who has seen and heard 
hundreds of shod canoe poles is convincing as to their 
existence as against the statement of one, or of many, 
who have not seen them. 


Frep. D. BIpDLe. 
Puirapecenia, Oct. 19. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. C. H. Ames joins Mr. Hardy in denying the justice 
of Mr. Brown’s scathing criticism of eight lines of Kip- 
ling’s “poem,” “The Feet of the Young Men.” Mr. Ames 
reminds us that the “poem” has “just been made available 
again in a new volume,” “The Five Nations.” He wants 
the issue broadened by the publication in these columns 
of the entire “unerring” “poem,” so that his defense ma 
not be confined to consideration of the eight lines criti- 
cised. Forest AND STREAM reminds him that copyright 
restrictions prevent this. Mr. Ames should know that 
Kipling has the reputation of refusing publication of any 
of his “poems” on which he cannot collect a royalty, 
even if it should be a free ad for him. 

I invite the two Maine letter-writers to read carefully 
the recent editorial criticism by the New York Evening 
Post of this very volume, “The Five Nations.” These 
eight lines appear in that volume, which is merely a col- 
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lection of miscellaneous verses on a number of subjects. 
As orily the eight lines criticised are under consideration, 
I do not propose to enlarge the issue and claim an en- 
tire absence in this book- of anything that could justify 
or excuse its pompous title; nor that this very “poem,” 
The Feet of the Young Men,” could with equal truth and 
no more absurdity have been called their heads, hearts, 
toes or livers. Very few of our young men actually fish 
and hunt, as compared with the number of those who do 
not—more’s the pity. In point of fact, not one young 
man in five hundred joins leisure and inclination to camp 
and use a canoe. Yet Kipling says, by inference, that all 
young men are “going” to camps in the woods. Nor can 
1 properly take up the balance of the “poem,” line by line, 
and claim and demonstrate it to be further misdescription 
and misassumption of vague, unspecified, mystic “knowl- 
edge.” For all this is not in issue here. 

A forest that has been ruined by fire is a pitiful, de- 
pressing spectacle. These New England gentlemen say, 
in substance, to the critic: “You write from Sand Lake, 
Michigan, so you are an ignoramus about camps and beds 
and canoes. You say you have never seen any blackened 
timber. Then you have never been in Maine.” The 
critic said nothing of the kind. He said it would be diffi- 
cult to crowd into Kipling’s eight lines of “poetry” more 
of misdescription. He challenges Kipling’s “accurate” 
“sweet” choice of “blackened timber” (a nightmare spec- 
tacle and environment) as a place pre-eminently felicitous 
for a camping site—one to which sportsmen are irresist- 
ibly drawn, and affording an exquisite ‘view especially 
adapted for “dreaming.” And when he charges Kipling 
with trying to sit and “bask” on an impossible “bar oi 
shingle,” they ask if the critic “never heard of a sand- 
bar?” This is all fog. Sand is not “shingle,” nor is 
gravel of ordinary size. “Shingle” is a waste of small, 
water-worn stones that no stream ever threw up into a 
bar. The mixed sand, mud and dirt that alone can be 
coaxed by a stream into forming a bar, have been washed 
away from and have left the “shingle.” 

In the eight lines under criticism, about the only cor- 
rect adjectives are “blackened” timber, “silent” Indian, 
and “racing” stream. To be in consonance with the other 
misdescription, these should have been “soot-charmed” 
timber, “fairy” Indian, and “bitter” stream. 

Mr. Hardy and Mr. Ames are manifestly mesmerized 
by the mystic halo with which their optics envelop Mr. 
Kipling, for they consider it sacrilegious to criticise any 
of his productions on account of the divinity hedging 
2bout him. Mr. Ames even lectures Forest AND STREAM 
for permitting a legitimate literary criticism. 

Both these gentlemen take what they consider to be 
the weakest statement by Mr. Brown, namely, that almost 
no real canoe-poles are shod, and when they are, their im- 
pact on the bottom. of a stream several feet below the 
surface of the water cannot be heard “around the bend” 
of a noisy “racing” stream; and, after denying this, they 
argue that they have proved it to be error, so all the rest 
of the criticism must be error. 

No genuine sportsman, being poled up a stream, would 
submit to the annoyance of a “click” every few seconds 
that could be heard a hundred yards away, and that “tele- 
graphs like railroad iron,” and would drive the fish away 
from his flies and scare away all game “long before the 
canoe comes in sight.” 

Neither the Forest AND STREAM nor its readers care 
anything for sparring. They want facts. If Kipling was 
a mountebank and fakir blowing his own horn falsely 
when he wrote the eight lines criticised, they want to 
know it. So, as a matter of interest, a circular letter will 
be addressed to sportsmen who have used canoe poles 
in India, Norway, (some replies are already held as to 
these), Australia, Finland, Alaska, the Provinces of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and 
Cape Breton, Newfoundland and Labrador, besides sev- 
eral points in the Upper Amazon Valley. The replies 
will be tabulated and submitted to you for publication 
without comment.’ This will be fact for your readers, not 
“Red Gods” nonsense. All this will, however, occupy 
several months’ time. 

If this inquiry results in showing that Kipling was not 
a fakir when he wrote the nine words “to the click of 
shod canoe-poles round the bend,” your readers will re- 
alize it. But that will not affect the correctness of the 
remainder of Mr. Brown’s criticism. 


R. W. AsHcrort. 
New York, Oct, 17. 


Glatuyal History. 


ona 
More Quail in Town. 


I was much interested in Mr. Carney’s little sketch 
of the advent of a covey of quail to town. To hear the 
gathering call of the quail from the shade trees around 
one’s residence certainly would make one feel that the 
game millennium had arrived when quail and sparrow 
would war for a living. One evening this week my 
boy came running to me breathless and excited, as I 
was enjoying the glint upon the horizon of the fast re- 
ceding sun. “Prairie chickens! Prairie chickens! Two 
of them just alighted in the weeds near the tennis 
court.” I smiled and asked, “Are you sure they were 
chickens and not quail?” ‘No, too big for quail,” and 
with that he started again for the weed encircled ten- 
nis court to kick them up. The birds had pitched for 
the night, and the boy did not succeed in routing them 
out. 

I cut short the following up of the subject as to 
whether they were chickens or guail by agreeing to 
allow the matter to rest until daylight, and let the 
birds settle it themselves. And sure enough, with the 
first rosy tinge on the horizon came the call that, when 
once heard, “can never be forgot’”—the co-ee, co-ee 
of the calling quail. My boy was awakened in time to 
hear the last note, and he exclaimed, “You were right, 
pa, they are quail.” He, too, knows. And what a 
mental transferance to prairie, slough, stubble and 
woodland does the honk of the goose, the quack of the 
mallard and the call of the quail bring about! As the 
honking gander-led V high up in the heavens cleaves 
its way southward, the honk! honk! honk! coming to 
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you as clear as a bell from the clouds above, how easy 
to imagine yourself in your pit on the stubble, 
crouched low, surrounded with decoys and listening 
with throbbing heart to the nearing honk! honk! of the 
approaching and confiding flock! : ; 

You dwell on every note of the passing flock high 
overhead, as if it were from the throat of a Patti at 
$10 per. You listen and watch as the moving specks 
upon the heavenly background, until the flock passes 
out of your vision, and you yet faintly hear the honk! 
honk! after your eyes have failed you. The staccato 
quack of the wise and wary mallard brings you back 
to the rice-grown slough. You sit motionless in your 
boat as the old greenhead leads the flock in circles to- 
ward your wooden lures. Two quick, sharp and 
smokeless reports, and a pair of greenheads fall as life- 
less as the wooden decoys that drew them to their de- 
struction. 

And where does the call of the quail carry you? 
Through golden stubble framed in by scarlet woods. 
Trough willow swamp and sere and yellow grass fields. 
Along hedge grows dividing green pasture lots. 
Through brier and sumach grown deils. Along south- 
erly exposed hillsides among the birches, hickories, 
maples and chestnuts and in brier grown fence corners, 
where they love to lie up during the middle of the day 
and bask in the sun. But much as I would like to 
wander—with my lead pencil—through valleys and over 
hills and now and then bringing to bag a partridge, 
woodcock or quail, yet must I desist, for the train is 
on time and the porter is awaiting me with his whisp 
broom, for we are within the city limits of Chicago. 

CHARLES CRIST.\DORO. 


That “Apple Bird.” 


OaKLANnp, Oct. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have been so busy since my return from the Klamath 
Lake outing that it was the latter part of last week be- 
fore I got to the number of the Forest AND STREAM con- 
taining Mrs. Fannie Hardy Eckstorm’s analysis of the 
Siskiyou “apple bird” mystery, and I was pleased to 
learn that she was as greatly puzzled and interested as 
1 was in its solution. I had never posed as an ornitholo- 
gist, but I was always interested in birds, and after more 
than sixty years’ experience thought that I knew some- 
thing of most of the more important ones in our own 
land; but when last summer I struck that northern depre- 
dator that I had never seen or heard of before, it took the 
wind all out of my sails, to use a nautical expression; and 
T determined to ventilate even though it gave me the sus- 
picion that I might be relegated to the same category as 
was the man who heard of the failure of a certain bank 
and was in great distress for fear of loss until he had 
hurried home and examined all his purses and security 
boxes, and finding he had no bills on that bank or any 
other felt much relieved. 

I knew that the family of woodpeckers was not large, 
and although ashamed of my own ignorance felt sure 
that an appeal to the Forest AND STREAM would make the 
matter perfectly clear if the account was aided by even 
the briefest description of the bird; had there been any 
doubts in my mind upon this point I should have for- 
warded the skin to assist in the identification. ; 

Failing in this, the next best thing was to find that it 
puzzled better authorities than myself, and, like the bank 
fellow, I felt much relieved. : 

Mrs. Eckstorm’s article was exhaustive and very in- 
teresting, but working, as was necessarily the case, from 
very uncertain premises, she was, as far as I am able to 
judge, wrong in all of her conclusions; at least I cannot 
harmonize them with which I am cognizant. As I under- 
stand it, she decided that I either shot the wrong bird 
or was culpably careless and incorrect in the description. 
Bearing in mind the fact that I went to the orchard 
early that morning expressly to identify the bird if possi- 
ble, I will take each hypothesis in its order. 

When I approached the trees there were fifteen or 
twenty of the birds already there, and no other birds of 
any other kind were in sight, and it was seeing one of 
them light on the side of a post that made me quite sure 
that they were woodpeckers. They were not in a flock, 
but scattered about everywhere among the trees, and from 
their plumage could be recognized as far as they could be 
clearly seen. Long before I got into the orchard I was 
as certain that they were the depredators as I would be 
to see a flock of crows rise out of a field where they had 
been pulling corn in early spring. Every action denoted 
the mischief they were engaged in. As I approached 
they all flew toward the forest, but I killed one of them 
from the top of a cottonwood tree, although I stood 
under an apple tree when I fired. My first step was to 
make myself still more sure that they were woodpeckers, 
and I did this by examining the ends of the tail 
feathers, where I found the stiff, bare points which, to the 
best of my knowledge, distinguishes this species from all 
others. 

I then returned to the house, taking the bird with me, 
where it was instantly recognized by the whole Woolmin 
camp family as the “apple bird,” and as the men were 
killing more or less of them nearly every day I considered 
this point definitely settled. For at least fifteen minutes 
I had it in my hand and carefully examined it, taking 
down in my note book the brief description I sent you; 
brief for one reason because the plumage had but two 
colors, black and a dull red shade, nearer the color of an 
ordinary red brick than anything I can think of. | 

Nearly, if not quite all the birds of this species that 
I was acquainted with had bright red feathers on some 
part of the head or body, but the “apple bird” had ‘not a 
feather of any other color except the two mentioned. 
The breast, with the exception of the belt, was black, 
although destitute of the gloss that marked the back and 
wings, and in this respect they resemble the crow or 
raven, the brick colored belt about an inch wide began 
at the root of the bill and went without much change in 
color and in width to the root of the tail; a few small 
feathers of the same color were visible mixed with the 
black all around the eyes. The body I judged to be about 
the size of a robin, although its head and neck were, of 
course, larger and stronger. 

These are facts just as they came under my own ob- 
servation and admit of no twisting or speculation. 





‘ 1 do, it’s the carcajou or corcajou. 


Now for the hearsay section. It was Mr. W. that 
assured me that they husked and eat the corn, and that 
the invasion came from -the south, although I mectioned 
the fact that I had never seen or heard of thei there, 
he still seemed to have a decided opinion upon that 
point. He also said that they infested all the orchards 
from Agar to Klamath Falls, but were much worse on 
some ranches than they were on others. Of these three 
assertions the only one that admits of any doubt is the 
second, and it is quite possible that upon this point he 
may have been mistaken. But nothing is more certain 
than that the birds I have just described are there at 
the proper season, and as Mr. W.’s ranch is on the main 
road, only eight miles east of the railroad at Agar, they 
could be easily investigated. ForKep Deer. 





The Carcajou. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the issue of Forest AND STREAM of Sept. 12, a 
couple of paragraphs are printed anent “The Carcajou,” 
one seeking information and the other in an honest effort 
to elucidate. Now, if there is one thing more than 
another that I know anything about, or at least I think 
And in my travels 
and researches I found a whole lot of people who thought 
that they knew what a carcajou was, but were woefully 
ignorant on the subject. I spent money, time and pains 
in my search for knowledge regarding this animal and its 
name. I became aware of the fact that prominent writers 
on natural history, eminent professors, and even diction- 
ary makers were lamentably ignorant on the subject of 
the carcajou. Capable writers have also attempted tv 
invest it with mystery, as if it was a very rare brute of 


almost fabulous ferocity. 

Your assertion that carcajou waS a name given to 
several species of carnivora is” correct, but the word 
carcajou should never be applied to the cougar, Canadian 
lynx or badger, nor any other animal than the wolverine. 
It belongs strictly to the wolverine. It is a French- 
Canadian corruption of the old French word signifying 
glutton, and in Canada is always applied to the wolverine. 
And it is rightly so, for that quadruped is in every sense 
a glutton, and that cannot be said of the cougar, lynx, 
or badger. The last three animals know when they have 
got enough, but the wolverine seemingly never. In fact, 
1 have come to believe, almost, that the wolverine goes 
foraging even in his sleep, an eating somnambulist, as it 
were. 

The wolverine is a wolverine wherever you find him, 
whether in Canada, New York, Michigan, Alaska, or the 
Nearctic division of the southern Rockies. There may be 
some little difference in them as distinguishing those in- 
kabiting the woods or forests of the lowlands from those 
who are at home in the high altitudes of the mountains, 
but there is, if any, very little difference. They are nearly 
all of a color and marking, and of the same size and 
structure, as well as of habits. I did see a wolverine in 
Utah once that was a pure albino, and which I believe is 
the only instance on record of such. And from what I 
can learn the wolverine of northern Europe and Asia are 
almost the same as the American animal. He is exactly 
the same when it comes to an appetite. Many spurious 
stories have been put into print as to the wolverine’s 
(carcajou’s) prowess, cunning, and habits. But if the 
simple truth were told of him, he would still be a very 
interesting creature. 

One bit of misinformation that has gained general cir- 
culation is that the wolverine is a cross between the bear 
and wolf. He is of neither. The wolverine belongs 
strictly to the weasel family. In the Zoo at the Shutes 
in San Francisco are a couple of long-tailed, high-legged 
animals labeled “Siberian Wolverines.” But they are no 
more like the true wolverine than the Reliance is like a 
tugboat. The wolverine is low, squat, rather longish, 
with a short, flat tail, and quite short legs, rather more 
like those of a dachshund than those of a greyhound or 
wolf. Some people might at first sight liken the 
wolverine to a bear, and he might, it may be admitted, 
resemble a very dwarfish bear, but he has none of the 
habits that characterize the bruin family. 

I have seen carcajou also spelled corcajou, and karca- 
jou, and in descriptions I have seen where writers have 
gotten the karcajou mixed up with the kinkajou, a totally 
different animal altogether, and one residing in the hotter 
portions of South America! The carcajou, on the other 
hand, belongs to latitudes and altitudes where snow falls 
at least in winters. 

If Mayne Reid ever wrote of the carcajou and 
wolverine as two different beasts, he erred, but the error 
would be a pardonable one, for in the Rockies the term 
carcajou is applied often to the panther, but in such 
cases it is clearly in ignorance of the real meaning of tke 
word. Carcajou, wolverine and glutton are synonymous 
when referring to a North American animal. Calling a 
jaguar, lynx or badger a carcajou does not make any one 
of them awolverine, even though they may at times be 
ravenous or voracious. 

I recall a saying attributed to Abe Lincoln which ! 
think is appropos to the subject in hand. Somebody was 
trying to convince Abe against his own hard good horse- 
sense on some matter or another, when Abe asked: 
“Calling a sheep’s tail a leg, how many legs has a sheep?” 
“Six” was the prompt reply. “No,” says Abe, “you're 
wrong. Calling a sheep’s tail a leg does not make it 4 
leg.” Let us apply such common sense to nomenclature 
in natural history. And it is due to the general public 
that writers and the conductors of newspapers and 
periodicals see to the keeping pure of our language, and 
prevent the induction and the perpetuation therein of 
errors and untruths. 

That majestic animal of the plains, prairies and savan- 
nahs, now all but extinct, went down into history labeled 
and libeled the buffalo, when its true name was the 
bison. All authorities are agreed that the animal is a 
bison, and not a buffalo, yet magazine editors, lacking the 
moral courage to wield the blue pencil properly, permit 
the word buffalo to go into print where it should be 
bison. Ws. Fitzmucarns. 

[Perhaps our correspondent will tell us what is the 
“old French word signifying glutton.” The etymology 
of the name has been much discussed in the past.] 


Submission of Animals to Surgery. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Within a short time publications have appeared in 
several journals detailing with more or less complete- 
ness, instauces: where wild animals have submitted them- 
selves to surgery or medical treatment, with apparent 
understanding of the benefits to be later enjoyed by 
them. This proposition is by no means new, being as 
old as Aristotle—skeptic that he was concerning most 
superstitions—or even Azsop, but it seems to have 
taken on new life, as a part of the humanized Natur- 
Philosophie to which so many popular writers have lately 
contributed. 

Let us examine shortly certain assumptions which 
must be made before such relations can be accepted as 
true. It*may be conceded that some domestic ani- 
mals, notably the dog, occasionally do submit quietly 
to minor surgery inducing pain, but here the mental 
condition involved can be accounted for by much the 
same course of experience as that which has led to a 
like state in human beings. The dog is accustomed to 
regard his master as his protector and his refuge in 
time of trouble. He trusts him, and when he comes 
to him holding up a hurt paw—as the story usually has 
it—he merely exhibits confidence, but a confidence so 
empty of any defined conception of what is going to 
follow to his benefit, that it may be questioned whether 
it should not be classed as a reflex, organized by gen- 
erations of experience—and nothing more. 

But obviously no such course of experience can have 
come into the mental history of wild animals—at least 
before their entry into menageries. On the contrary, 
the course of nature has been away from curative 
methods. Nature cares nothing for the sick or the 
hurt. Her need is for those too healthy to become ill 
and too strong and skillful to be injured. Her judg- 
ment is that of the Roman amphitheater—the wounded 
must die. Under her methods there are no prizes for 
therapeutics or surgery, and there is no real evidence 
“ under nature, animals ever knowingly practice 
either. 

The relation of pain in the animal economy must 
also be taken into account. The function of pain is 
obvious enough, under any philosophy which under- 
takes to explain it. It is just that of the rattle of the 
rattlesnake—or, rather, it is the subjective side of that 
of which the rattle is the objective—a warning of ills 
to be avoided. It and its offspring, fear, are what ani- 
mals flee from. It was the first sensation concerned 
in developing the instinct of self-preservation, one of 
the two fundamental instincts of organic things. Is it 
imaginable that innate aversion to its greatest evil can 
be at once overcome through an effort of will, by an 
animal, merely upon the mixing into its affairs of an 
unknown, two-legged creature, which is probably to it 
the greatest mystery of its existence? Those who have 
had the experience which is left for few men in these 
later days, of meeting with genuine and uncontaminated 
savages, know the mistrust with which such a peo- 
ple look on curative pain. Is it conceivable that a 
greater power of abstraction is present in apes and 
monkeys, in lions, tigers and the like? 

So much on the logical.side! Now, what occurs in 
practice, and by uncritical observers is translated into 
submission with understanding of purpose, is this: 
When wild animals have to be secured for surgical or 
other treatment, a time usually comes, after a struggle, 
when ropes and straps are adjusted and drawn tight. 
In most cases, at this point the subject relinquishes 
the fight and lies quiet. How much of this state is due 
to recognition of helplessness, and how much to ex- 
cess of nerve and muscle strain, is not easy to deter- 
mine, but all are doubtless present. But the first is 
probably the chief element, for if the bonds are in the 
least degree relaxed, in most cases all conception of the 
value of surgery vanishes, and the struggle against con- 
straint begins over again. 

When this passive and temporary condition exists, 
the only thing necessary to turn it into an example of 
submission with understanding, is the presence of a 
human observer who has not yct learned the primary 
need of the student in animal psychology: that he shall 
forget all about the perceptions and reactions of his 
own race, while he is engaged in interpreting those of 
lower animals. 


Artnur Erwin Brown. 
Tue Zoorocicat Garpvex®, Philadelphia, Oct. 17. 











The Bird and the State. 


In the forthcoming annual report of the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission of the State of New York, Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman discusses very interestingly the 
economic value of birds to the State. Mr. Chapman, as is 
well known, is a long time student of birds, and is Assist- 
ant Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology in the 
American Museum of Natural History, and writes not 
only out of abundant knowledge of his subject, but also 
in very pleasing style. 

He takes up the question of what the bird does for the 
State, pointing to the services they render by eating 
harmful insects, eggs, and larvez, by eating the seeds of 
noxious weeds, by devouring small mammals which in- 
jure crops, and by acting as scavengers. He indicates 
the relations of the bird to the forester, the fruit grower, 
the farmer, and finally the citizen at large, and in view of 
all these services asks what the State does for the birds, 
and advises what it should do. 

For a long time now the economical ornithologists have 
been striving by a study of the food of different birds 
to determine what species are useful and what harmful to 
man. Much has been learned, but by no means all. In 
many cases, if not in all, the problem is a complex one, 
requiring deeper study than has yet been given it. At 
the same time it is clear that the vast majority of birds 
have a distinct service to perform for man and that they 
perform that service well, and the work of bird protec- 
tion in which Mr. Chapman and his associates have 
oa so important a part cannot be applauded too 


ighly. 
This paper is worth reading, not only for the interest- 
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ing mattet which it contains, but for the beauty of its 
illustrations. These are by Mr. Fuertes, the great bird 
painter of the day, and each deserves a frame.. Among 


the species figured are the red-tailed and Cooper’s hawk, © 


screech owl, black-billed cuckoo, three species wood- 
peckers, three of flycatchers; there being about a dozen 
plates, all of them representing familiar and useful birds. 

It is evident that the seeehs of this interesting paper 
did not pass under the author’s careful eye, for there are 
too many typographical errors, both in the English and 
the Latin words. 


Mr. Rhoads’ Paper on Elk. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As to elk traits, habits, behavior or habitat, food, dis- 
positions, etc., the article in the Forest AND STREAM of 
Oct. 17, reprinted from the notes of Samuel N. Rhoads, 
is by long odds the most valuable and comprehensive 
treatise on elk that I have ever seen: a most valuable 
contribution to natural history. 


CuHarRLes HALLOCK. 


Game Bag and Gan. 
——-—— 
All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 


always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 





The Game Laws in Brief 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everythi: and gives it correctl 


See in advertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 
the Brief. 


American Game Birds. 





Il.—The Ruffed Grouse. 


From the time when the mind of man runneth not 
to the contrary in matters of shooting for sport, the 
ruffed grouse, by common consent, has been classed 
with the most difficult of game birds which the sports- 
man endeavors to bring to bag under the approved 
conditions of sportsmanship, if indeed it be not the 
most difficult of all. For it taxes the sportsman’s 
nerve, patience, skill, woodcraft and endurance as no 
other bird taxes them and as no other bird can tax 
them; and all these requirements are necessarily sup- 
plemented by a gun of good killing powers, one se- 
lected with special reference to cover shooting; and 
last, but not least, a dog of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and good intent and good training, if the sport 
is to have any successful results and pleasing finish in 
its action. If any element of the sportsman’s ruffed 
grouse craft be missing, success is marred accordingly. 

The ruffed grouse in every art and article is a bird 
to fill the sportsman’s ideal—its habitat is in nature’s 
most picturesque setting; the bird is beautiful in its 
delicate tracings and markings, and rich and varied 
in its colorings; racy of form and faultless in symmetry; 
wild, dashing, daring, alert and infinitely resourceful 
in its crafty devices when pursued; exclusive in its 
habits, and withal a bird of rare excellence for the 
table, its flesh being of delicate texture and pleasing 
flavor; so palatable, indeed, that it is by many epicures 
more highly prized than is the flesh of any other game 


bird. With those who may vaunt the excellence of the 
woodcock, the snipe, the prairie chicken, the duck, the 
turkey, etc., it also holds a high. place in their. esteem; 


and the exceptional man, whose-fancy for one particu- 
lar kind of bird prejudices him against all others, will 
not speak unkindly of it. And yet, delicious as it is 
when properly prepared for the table, it can easily be 
spoiled by ill cooking, and of bad cooks there is no 
end. The art of cooking it properly is quite as rare as 
is the skill of killing it properly. If it be cooked too 
much or if it be cooked improperly, it loses much of 
its rich delicacy of flavor and texture, and becomes dry 
and unpalatable; and in that unfortunate condition it 
probably was when that eminent authority, Wilson, 
partook of it, and thereafter, in his “American Orni- 
thology,” wrote of it: “At these inclement seasons, 
however, they are generally lean and dry, and, indeed, 
at all times their flesh is far inferior to that of the 
quail or of the pinnated grouse.” Yet, as tastes are 
not all alike, the superlative will probably be placed ac- 
cording to individual fancy in matters of food as in all 
other matters, and it is well that it is so. If all fancied 
alike, all would be monotony. Nevertheless, a man 
who cannot have a culinary spell cast over him by a 
skillfully cooked ruffed grouse, it having been kept a 
proper length of time after killing—not too long—has 
no music in his soul and may not be even fit for treason 
and spoils. 

For its home the ruffed grouse prefers the country 
above the snow line, in its rough and timbered sections, 
for it is strictly a bird of the woods and thickets, pre- 
ferring the roughest parts of a hilly or mountainous 
country, and of these it many times selects the densest 
recesses; or the timber of seamy and rocky hillsides; 
or where ledges, fallen tree trunks and tree tops in the 
woods secluded from man guard against intrusion; and 
even the timbered swamps are not obnoxious to it 
when it seeks a habitat free from the incursions of man. 


For man it has the most uncompromising aversion. 
It selects its habitat in the places least frequented by 
him, though once the habitat is determined upon it 
holds to it with dauntless persistency, let the gunner 
disturb it as often as he may. 

In choosing its habitat it prefers that it be near a 
supply of good water and an abundance of good food, 
for it is a good feeder. Whortleberries, blackberries, 
beechnuts, acorns, chestnuts, partridge berries and 
buds are readily accepted as food in their proper sea- 
son. tes 

The bud of the laurel is said to render the flesh pois- 
onous for food purposes, though the belief seems to 
rest more on tradition than on any direct evidence. 

The habitat of the ruffed grouse is in the timbered 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, bounded on 
the south in an irregular way by suitable habitat and 
the snow belt; and on the north into British America 
to a line not definitely determined, though, as a matter 
of course, all timbered or rough country within the 
region mentioned is not necessarily good ruffed grouse 
country. Some sections have been stripped too much; 
some have suffered from the worst of all despoilers, 
the snarer; while others, to all appearances favorable, 
are not frequented by it. 

Unlike the quail, which loves to make its home near 
the homes of man, and the prairie chicken, which 
sticks closely to the grain fields, the ruffed grouse is 
ever intent on choosing its home and haunts distinctly 
apart from those of man. In the East it is called “par- 
tridge”; in sections of Pennsylvania, “pheasant.” 

ln the breeding season, when it has been free from 
pursuit and harassing alarms, it sometimes strays a 
short distance from cover into the adjacent fields, 
where grow palatable huckleberries and blackberries, 
though rarely venturing further than a short flight, and 
often but a few yards from cover. 

Though always a wary bird and ever avoiding’ man, 
it is not so wild and quick to take wing, before the 
frost, and unsettled weather of fall set in, as it is after- 
ward; and if the gunner disturb it once or twice, the 
full.wildness of its nature and its constant alertness to 
avoid man are fully and permanently aroused. 
Then man and the places he frequents are shunned 
as much as possible. Indeed, it is not a social bird 
with its own kind. After the young birds have matured, 
they separate and, in the fall, the gunner will find them 
in ones and twos, and at rare times in threes. 

Given to the sportsman the conditions of an open 
field and therein a ruffed grouse on the wing within 
range, then the difficulties of killing it are but little if 
any greater than those which obtain in the killing of a 
prairie chicken on the open prairie, though whether 
in open or cover the ruffed grouse is always swift and 
decisive in its flight. But in the open, whether it be 
on field or prairie, there is an even light and an un- 
obstructed view. Then for safety the bird can rely 
only on its swiftness of wing, all too slow when pitted 
against the sportsman who can, under those circum- 
stances, with studied quickness or deliberation, com- 
mand a large circle around him. Thus the ruffed 
grouse is at a fatal disadvantage when shot at in the 
open field, as is also every other bird pursued under 
the same.conditions; but these conditions are rare in- 
deed in ruffed grouse shooting, for, as mentioned be- 
fore, it ventures into the open only on such infrequent 
occasions as it is tempted to search therein for food, 
and then only in places seldom invaded by man, where 
it fancies there is‘ freedom from pursuit. To all fixed 
habits there seems to be an exception for a short 
period in the fall, when it is subject to a crazy way- 
wardness. 

While in the open field it is strong and swift of 
wing, in cover it is at its best. It will on occasion dash 
through the densest thickets with apparent ease, with 
no diminution of its swiftest speed, seemingly having 
a charmed manner of flying through tree tops and 
thickets as if they were but phantom trees of the wood- 
land, or shadows offering no obstruction to its onward 
flight. 

And in its favorite haunts it is a master of the art of 
self-defense. It can utilize thickets, trees, old fences, 
ledges, stone walls, swift wings and endless cunning 
to evade its pursuer. Be the position of the shooter 
what it may in reference to this bird in cover, it, when 
flushed, takes instant advantage of the nearest thicket, 
qr the trunk of a tree, or old fence, keeping one or the 
other between itself and the gunner in its line of flight, 
thus in a great measure blocking all opportunity to 
shoot, or at least hampering the shooter greatly and 
oftentimes causing a miss. 

The bird, in most instances, times its rise so as to 
have the advantage of some nearby object as a shield 
to its flight. On occasion it will display a courage 
bordering on audacity, permitting the shooter to pass 
close by and flushing after he is some yards further 
onward. This wile is oftenest practiced after it has 
been flushed, marked down and pursued. Both man 
and dog are apt to pass it then, though they may fol- 
low in the exact line of flight. The shooter may hear 


the irritating roar of the bird’s wings behind him, on 
ground but a moment before passed over, or catch a 
shadowy glimpse as it dashes away from some tree 
top. 6 «al 

Owing to its short flights and its proneness to take 
a straight or nearly straight line, the persistent shooter 
may be able to mark and flush the bird again and 
again. It sometimes in repeated flights, returns to 
near the place where it was first found, and it always 
takes the flights so that ground and cover are to its 
advantage in avoiding danger. . 

Once in a while a fool bird will be found, which will 
do the very thing it ought not to do, commonly pay- 
ing for the lapse with its life; so that if there is any- 
thing in the theory of heredity, the ruffed grouse 
should be uniformly of high capabilities, the fool birds 
being killed promptly and never breeding. 

By far the greater part of the shooting is at close 
range, as it needs must be in thicket or woods, where 
the longest views are short and obstructed by trees, 
or ledges or the undergrowth, or the hilly nature of 
the ground, where in the early season the view may 
not be greater than a few yards or feet if the leaves 
have not fallen. 

It then is not an infrequent occurrence that the 
shooter will hear the startling whir of wings close by 
him, and yet be unable either to shoot or to mark the 
bird’s course from inability to see the bird at all. The 
light of the woods, broken and broken again as it is 
through the irregular openings in the tree tops and 
branches and leaves interposing, with here and there 
shaits of clear light and masses of shadows inter- 
spersed everywhere, add a difficulty to quick and clear 
vision, and therefore to the difficulty of accurate shoot- 
ing, differing thus irom shooting in the open. 

‘The successful ruffed grouse shooter must be ever 
promptly ready to shoot, and further must be quick 
of eye and motion. He must instantly decide on the 
manner of making the shot, taking advantage of all 
the few opportunities offered, and avoiding the obstruc- 
tions which interpose. No studied effort at aiming is 
possible. Cover shooting of all kinds requires quick 
action, but ruffed grouse shooting requires the quick- 
est. Of all snap shooting, ruffed grouse shooting is 
the snappiest; and the successful shooter of that bird 
must excel in that kind of shooting, since in most cases 
he will have but an instantaneous glimpse of the bird 
in the unfavorable mixed lights and shadows and cover. 

For this shooting the gun should be light, short of 
barrel—26 to 28-inch—and a cylinder bore, for a 
full choked gun is entirely out of place in such cover 
shooting, equally unsatisiactory when it does or doesn’t 
kill, it being a miss in the first instance and often a 
badly mutilated bird in the second. 

The average shooter will find that he has success 
far below his opportunities even when equipped with 
the gun most fitting for the work. In this shooting 
there is no waiting ior opportunities to fit the gun. 

The successiul shooter must take the shots that are 
offered and as they are offered, it matters not how 
difficult they appear or how brief the opportunities may 
be. He may catch but a momentary, shadowy glimpse 
of the bird as it crosses some diminutive opening, or 
he may see it for an instant in a maze of leaves and 
branches, or he may get only a partial glimpse of it 
and some disturbed leaves in the course of its Hight, 
yet those are the opportunities which are the most 
numerous and which must be relied on for the bulk 
of the shooting; in short, that is ruffed grouse shoot- 
ing. 

lf the shooter be too indolent or apathetic to be ever 
ready to shoot, or if he be too slow to take advantage 
of the opportunities, his success will be but meager so 
far as material results are concerned, though he may 
be greatly encouraged by the belief that his last ill suc- 
cess was due to faults in the bird, and that if he can 
have another opportunity he will acquit himself nicely. 
The opportunity comes and failure again evokes more 
excuses. Once in rare whiles the shooter will have a 
good opportunity, catching the bird in some corner 
so favorable that the advantage is with the shooter, 
but such instances are rare indeed, and by themselves 
would make but little sport. 

To be ready for the opportunities, the sportsman 
must be quiet and never relax his vigilance, and his 
gun must be so held that it can instantly be brought 
into position to shoot. The nerves of the shooter must 
be constantly at a high tension, in readiness for the 
rise of the bird and the instantaneous shot. Every 
factulty must be at a high key. The very moment that 
the shooter relaxes his attention will be the moment 
that the bird will rise, and before sportsman can get 
ready the opportunity is gone. It will be seen that 
the man who dawdles with his gun, who is slow in the 
handling of it, or who is noisy, cannot hope for any 
satisfactory success in shooting the bird of game birds, 
the ruffed grouse. On the other hand, he can be keyed 
up to too high a pitch, over-ready when the bird rises. 
A nervous flurry does nearly as much ‘to disarrange 
the desired results as does the more indolent dawdling, 
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There are those, however, who can never overcome 
this nervous start at the roar of this bird’s wings, 
though they may be perfectly undisturbed in any other 
bird shooting. 

And the skill of the shooter, be it ever so high in 
degree, must be supplemented by the work of a quiet, 
well-trained, industrious, intelligent dog, for the shooter 
is much better off without any dog at all than with 
one that is riotous, or one that ranges too far, or that 
is heedless of his work. Loud orders to the dog have 
no place in ruffed grouse shooting. The sports- 
man himself cannot observe too great a silence. The 
human voice, in particular, alarms and puts the birds 
to flight. 

The work required of the dog in this shooting is 
distinctly different from that required in any other kind 
of bird shooting, except perhaps woodcock shooting, 
which in a way it resembles, though a higher degree 
of dog intelligence and obedience are required, as the 
ruffed grouse is far more cunning and wary than the 
woodcock. ’ 

The “partridge dog” should not work far from the 
gun in cover, and he should be silent and diligent in 
his quest. Many experienced shooters highly commend 
the use of a small bell tied to the dog’s collar, its low 
tinkling constantly indicating the dog’s whereabouts in 
the thick cover, and, generally, when the bell stops, it 
indicates that the dog is on point, thus in a way keep- 
ing the shooter posted by ear as to his dog’s doings 
and whereabouts. 

The rattle-headed, highly nervous dog, or the one 
which gallops swiftly and merrily about, is distinctly 
out of place in this kind of shooting. The esthetic 
shooter, whose dog must carry a high head and a tail 
lashing his sides merrily as he gallops and bounds 
about in the ecstacy of his enjoyment, as the dogs 
many times do in idealists’ tales of great work afield, 
would better take his fiery dog into the open where 
he can better disport himself unhampered, and where 
his pretty ways may be admired without any unpleas- 
ant interposition of the ruffed grouse. Such manner of 
the dog’s seeking is incompatible with ruffed grouse 
shooting, for the shooting should be the dominant 
feature, not the joyousness of the dog. 

A dog of fair gait and persistent industry can easily 
beat out the necessary range, and the one which makes 
his quest patiently and soberly and quietly, working 
with judgment and honesty to the gun, will bring the 
shooter satisfactory success in the results, to say noth- 
ing of the incomparable comfort and pleasure in shoot- 
ing over him. 

Nine out of every ten dogs which are running with 
high head and merry action are running because they 
ave in high spirits and for their own pleasure, with no 
‘horght of the birds or of work to the gun. When 
they come on birds, such is often a matter of chance 
and their point work is marked by detrimental errors. 
This kind of dog leads his partial master to believe 
that when he wears off the wildness and wire edge he 
will steady down to a useful grade of work; but often 
when such dog has worn off his exuberance he has 
worn off all there is of field performance in him, and 
be either loafs or does his work in the same slovenly 
manner, though, loafing, he does less of it. 

In shooting for sport, the shooter takes his birds on 
the wing. Of course, in shooting for market, the mar- 
ket shooter has no thought of sport or its practices. 
His one object is to kill the bird and bring it to bag. 
The manner of it is of the least importance. His theory 
and practice are founded on commercial principles. 
therefore, he shoots his birds as he can, whether they 
be on the limb of a tree, the ground, or flying. 

Some hunters have dogs trained to seek for the birds, 
and finding them, they flush and follow them. When 
flushed by the dog, the birds generally take to the 
trees, and the dog, barking, so engages their attention 
that they fall an easy prey to the hunter, he often 
bagging every bird in the covey under such circum- 
stances. Often when flushed by the dog they fly to 
the tree tops immediately overhead where, in fancied 
security, they calmly watch the dog. The shooter then 
drops them one by one, taking the lowest birds first. 
The falling of the lowest ones does not disturb the 
ones above, though if a top bird is dropped the others 
fly away forthwith. 

As to the number a shooter can kill in a day, so 
much depends on the shooter’s skill, the bird supply, 
and the local shooting conditions, that they alone de- 
termine it. 

In some sections of New England two or three birds 
at the end of a day of diligent effort is considered a 
highly successful result, and it is not an infrequent 
occurrence in that section that a diligent day may have 
no birds at all at its ending. 


In certain favored sections of New York, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Dakota, etc., and in the mountain sections 
where the ruffed grouse abound, such a bag would be 
considered an absurdity if held forth as an index to 
good shooting, industry and superior results. 

While in North Dakota recently I heard of one bag 


of eighty birds, made to one gun in a day, something 
extraordinary. They were shot at the air holes along 
the banks of the Red River after it had frozen over, 
the birds coming to those places for water. This was 
not recounted to me as a matter of sport, nor is it 
so set forth here, but will give an idea of the numbers 
of the ruffed grouse in the sections where it is in the 
greatest abundance. 

But the sportsman who seeks the ruffed grouse for 
the true sport of it, has a more exalted pleasure than 
comes from shooting any other game bird. First of 
all, he must be skillful with the gun, and when he 
shoots, be he ever so skillful, he can only apply such 
skill as he can muster in a moment, the opportunities 
of ruffed grouse shooting being but mere fragments of 
the opportunities accorded to shooting in the open. 

When the bird at length is brought to bag, it repre- 
sents a toiling through brush and bramble, wooded hill 
and dale, scrambling over ledges and floundering 
through swamps, all colored by constant expectancy, 
unavoidably lost opportunities and seeking to circum- 
vent the birds by cunning woodcraft, supplemented by 
the wonderful powers of the dog, a degree of cunning, 
skill and persistent effort, greater than that required 
in the shooting of any other bird. 

It is shooting pitched in the highest key, and that is 
why I think the shooter can justly feel a greater glow 
of pleasure when he makes a successful shot at a ruffed 
grouse, and why he loves this sport above all others, 
since it tests to the utmost his skill, his woodcraft, his 
patience, his endurance and his dog; and of the dogs, 
if he own a good one, he owns one of a thousand. 


B. Waters. 


The Maine Game Country. 


Bancor, Maine, Oct. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
As yet the expected rush of sportsmen to the woods of 
Maine has not materialized, but there are still those who 
contend that it is early yet, and that the moose hunters 
will soon be seen in numbers on every train, filling our 
forests with rifles and the camps with guests. Reports 
from almost every section of the game belt are that the 
numbers in camp are far less than last year at this time. 
The exceptions are those sections reached via the Ash- 
land branch of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, which 
has a wide reputation for shipping more moose than any 
part of Maine, and as sportsmen generally, who pay the 
fifteen dollar license, prefer to go where they have some 
expectation of getting all that the license permits, the 
business at Ox Bow and Masardis has received an un- 
usual impetus, and the influx of moose hunters is greater 
than ever before, as one prominent camp owner told the 
writer a day or two since. 

Reports from the Rangeley and Dead River. regions are 
that many of the camps in that part of the State are 
closed, or closing, since so few sportsmen care to pay the 
required fee to hunt just deer, that they cannot afford to 
keep the camps open for one or two. As moose in that 
part of the game belt are unusual, the hunter hardly hopes 
for a sight at one, although of course he may he disap- 
pointed, now and then. 

Were it not for the allurements of the famous Alle- 
gash and other canoe trips, which furnish a most de- 
lightful outing, change of scenery every hour and a de- 
lightful variety of diet if the trip include a part of Sep- 
tember and a part of October, one might almost think 
the shipments of game would be even lighter than they 
have been, which up to date is a falling off from the 
same period in 1902. Within three nights the writer has 
met five parties at least who have just completed the trip 
from Moosehead Lake to Fort Kent, and in every case 
they felt that they had received their money’s worth. 

People who do not live in Maine can have but little 
idea of the closeness with which the wild wards of the 
State touch the borders of civilization. Bangor is a city 
of upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, yet partridges have 
been picked up with broken wings or in rooms of houses, 
where they have either flown through windows or struck 
the walls of buildings in their flight; moose have been 
seen within a mile and a half of the post-office, and dee, 
have run through principal residential streets. Hunters 
need not go two hundred miles to reach the game sections 
from Bangor, although he who should come here expect- 
ing to see all the uncommon incidents above referred to 
would be bitterly disappointed; he must go beyond this 
city for his sport. 

C. E. Noyes, of Portland, has returned home from a two 
weeks’ visit at Pickerel Pond, only fourteen miles from 
Oldtown and twenty-five from this city, and while there 
he saw, in the last week of September and the first of 
the hunter’s month, five moose, and easily shot his limit 
of deer and a fine lot of partridges. 

One of the most happily disappointed parties to go out 
within the week was made up of R. L. Bond, of Bond- 
ville, Mass., E. S. Loomis, of Boston, and H. S. Ludlow, 
of Troy, N. Y., who had been at Fish Lake. They had a 
splendid time, shot partridges and ducks until they 
thought they would never care to eat another duck, and 
were tired of partridge, while they had no difficulty in 
securing their quota of deer. On the Sunday before they 
left for home they saw two moose—but the protection 
was still on, so they came away without the trophy. 

F. A. Guild and John R. Buchan, of New York City, 
and Henry A. Bishop and W. A. Trubee, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., are out after a delightful outing at Carr Pond. 
The water was so low that streams became mostly car- 
ries, and they were thus prevented from oe 
many trips planned. But they found birds plentiful, an 
their limit of two deer showed a buck and doe apiece. 

One of the finest bucks to be brought down over the 
roads leading into Bangor in the first part of the month 
came down the first day of the moose season. It was a 
very large buck to be secured so early, and was very 
attractively antlered, its horns spreading seventeen inches 
and bearing ten points very evenly arranged. It was shot 








by G. P. Stevens, of Orono, in the valley of the Passa- 
dumkeag Stream. 

Those who think the game all killed off in the woods of 
Maine, ought to take the Allegash trip if they are willing 
to be convinced. One of the parties above mentioned 
told the writer that they counted deer until it was impos- 
sible to keep the record if one was to take note of any 
other features of the trip. The record kept by another 
party was, perhaps, an average of the whole. They 
counted 170 deer within easy rifle shot, which they might 
readily have killed, not counting those which were merely 
started but were not really seen long enough to have shot 
at them. The count of moose was 26, and of these, six 
were bulls. Two sportsmen just out of the Patten region 
also report a large number of these animals there, and 
one man said he saw, just ahead of the season, one 
monster moose whose antlers were very fine, the frontal 
lorns being very long and having palms, much like the 
brow antlers of the Newfoundland caribou, although 
much more massive. 

William Einstein and A. W. Mack, of New York, have 
gone home from their delightful camp on Snowshoe 
Lake, once the home of the famous Jock Darling, with all 
the game the licenses allow to their credit. 

The first moose to be brought into Bangor this year 
was shipped out by Frank Osgood, of Boston, and was 
shot in the Patten region. The same night saw a second 
moose started from Washington county, but it came only 
as far as Cherryfield in the same county, being the prop- 
erty of a Cherryfield hunter who had been further east 
for his sport. The second moose to reach Bangor ar- 
rived on to-day’s noon train from Aroostook county, shot 
by Samuel A. Ordway, of Malden, Mass., and still a third 
—_ in to-night, the prize of John Graham, of Chelsea, 

ass. 

Other moose have been shot, among those reported 
thus far being one secured in the vicinity of Ebeeme 
Pond, about. fifteen miles from Brownville, by P. F. Ham, 
of Morfroe, whose moose was taken home by team. 
Three Presque Isle men went out after moose the first 
day and returned by noon of the next day with three bull 
moose and a deer, a bag for the number of men and 
length of time that is unlikely to be surpassed if equalled 
this season. 

Thomas F. Strange, of Charlestown, Mass., passed 
through the city to-day with a moose head, secured by 
him in the Provinces, he having gone in by way of Fort 
Kent, across the St. John and to the woods beyond 
Conners. 

E. C. Ostby, of Providence, who visited the Grand 
Lake region in the spring to try the salmon fishing, has 
gone back for his fall sport, and sent a buck to his home 
the other day. 

And this reminds your correspondent that there seem 
to be a great many misunderstandings regarding some of 
the advantages of the new license law. Express and sta- 
tion agents, and not a few guides, still cling to the idea 
that all game must be identified at Bangor, whether the 
game bears the red tag of the non-resident or not, and as 
a consequence many trips have been cut short, or else 
sportsmen have gone home with their game to return 
later and finish their outing. Sportsmen from outside of 
Maine having bought a coupon for that purpose, which 
comes as part of the license, may have it attached to their 
game and thenceforward bother their heads not at all; so 
far as wardens are concerned it will reach its destination 
without further attention on the part of the owner. But 
all owners of game whose homes are in Maine, unless 
they purchase the special shipping tags heretofore issued 
for all sportsmen, and permitting them to ship game un- 
accompanied, must go home with their game or it will 
be seized. Herbert W. Rowe. 


In New England. 


Boston, Oct. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: Deputy 
Thayer, who runs the commissioner’s boat, the 
Scoter, has arrested two men for pursuing wild fowl 
illegally on Sunday, in Boston Harbor, and certain spe- 
cified waters adjacent thereto. 

Deputy Nickerson secured the conviction of Mr. G. 
M. Wilkinson in court at Salem, for violation of the 
lobster law, and a fine of $70 has been imposed. 

The commissioners inform me that they have com- 
menced the sending out of fingerling trout. They have 
about 90,000 for distribution this season, including some 
rainbow and brown trout, besides the common brook 
trout. 

Reports they have received are to the effect that par- 
tridges have not been found in great numbers by the 
sportsmen, but that quail are unusually plentiful. 

Mr. C. C. Munn tells me that hunters about Spring- 
field say they have never seen so many quail in that 
section. In my last letter I said that probably the 
storm of a week ago would drive many birds in from 
the sea. A report received from Lake Assawampsett, 
Middleboro, states that thousands of wild geese have 
been driven to shelter in the woods and waters about 
that lake, and many of them and ducks as well have 
been bagged by the gunners. _No doubt the same is 
true of scores of other ponds in the southeastern part 
of the State especially. To the hunter who desires 
good bird shooting along with the pursuit of large 
game, Lake Umbagog offers special attractions. The 
lake is easily accessible from Middle Dam. On the 
first day of the open season several deer were shot not 
far from the hotel. Among those who are now hunting 
at Umbagog are Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Ambrose, of New 
York, and Mr. S. Boothby and wife of Portland. The 
well-known Boston sportsman, Mr. J. Parker Whit- 
ney, his family and several friends, are now at Camp 
Whitney, on Riderdonn Lake. Partridges and deer 
are reported very numerous about Billy Soule’s camps, 
on the Cupsuptic. One of the surprising things con- 
nected with deer killing in Maine so far this season, is 
the large number that have been reported killed in 
towns outside of the great northern wilderness. 

There is a report, too, that even Connecticut is re- 
ceiving acquisitions to its game supply, and the farm- 
ers of Glastonbury are suffering from their depreda- 
tions. A report in the Boston Herald of Oct. 11, says 
one of them is to bring suit against the State for dam- 
ages to his crops, caused by deer. ‘ 
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I regret to chronicle the death of two valued mem- 
bers of the State Association, during the past week. 


Mr. Edward E. Hardy became a member in 1882, was - 


many years a vice-president, always an active worker 
for protection, and since 1896, on the list of honprary 
members. He was a man of sterling character and of 
genial temperament and will be greatly missed. 

Mr. Nathaniel P. Jones, of the firm of Cumner, Jones 
& Co., had been a member of the Association since 
1887, and was greatly interested in its objects. It is 
but a few days since one of the younger members, Mr. 
Charles E. Dresser, beloved by all who knew him, was 
suddenly called to “join the innumerable caravan that 
moves to the pale realms of shade.” 

They still live in the hearts of their associates and 
co-laborers in the cause of fish and game protection. 

CENTRAL. 





Game Preserves. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your courteous correspondent, W. M. E., in the Octo- 
ber 3 number of Forest AND STREAM, lays down some 
propositions on the subject of land tenure in relation to 
game preserves that I believe cannot be sustained with 
due regard to the established principles of property 
rights. 

He seems to assume that it is only necessary for the 
State to pass a law in order to impose any degree of 
restriction that the “public” may demand upon the rigut 
of a landowner to exercise control over his own landed 
possessions. 

It is probable that any such law that should be framed 
sc as to curtail a man’s full control over his land, sup- 
posing his title to be clear and undisputed, would be 
pronounced hy the courts unconstitutional. 

There is a school of political economists who hold that 
land should not be subject to private ownership at all, 
but should be as common property as is the air we 
breathe; that is, should belong to the State for the com- 
mon use of all her citizens. 

The fallacy of this propaganda, as well as that in the 
contention of your correspondent, lies in the fact, as I 
conceive, that whereas the land was originally public 
property, with title resting in the State, the State has 
divested itself of title hy conveying the land to individuals 
for a consideration, full title to same being qualified only 
by the right of eminent domain, which the State reserves. 

Every landowner derives title constructively from the 
State; that is, from the public. 

If the State conveyed originally unconditional title— 
that is, all her rights except that of eminent domain— 
she cannot afterwards reassert any degree of control 
over the land she has parted with, except to exercise 
police powers to guard the rights of others from a mis- 
use of the land that might deprive them of the proper en- 
joyment of their own; as, for example, the abatement 
of nuisances, etc. 

A man cannot close an ancient highway through his 
land, as W. M. E. correctly lays down. But the existence 
of such ancient highway presupposes that the landowner 
cr his predecessor has parted with his right to do so 
by vesting title in the public. 

The State can, in the exercise of the reserved right of 
eminent domain, appropriate private land for public use; 
but cannot do so without first making full compensation 
to the owner. 

The preposition that “a stranger may mine gold” on 
another’s land “without paying for the privilege,” seems 
strangely at variance with all recognized rules of property 
rights; and I am constrained to believe that your cor- 
respondent is in error in this statement. 

Another proposition, that “he himself may not divert 
a water course within his own boundaries,” must be taken 
with limitations, and with regard to the rights of other 
individuals, not the State. If the water course runs off 
of one man’s land on to another’s, the second man hav- 
ing acquired rights in same as well as the first, then 
the first man cannot deprive his neighbor of his share of 
the stream by turning it away from his land, nor out of 
its natural course. In the arid regions of the West, if an 
individual acquires land he may consume all the water in 
a stream running through it for irrigating purposes, and 
cannot be deprived of the right to do so by a second 
purchaser who may acquire land on the same stream 
below him after his right is established. But a third pur- 
chaser, coming after the first and acquiring land above 
him, could divert the stream from him, and so deprive 
him of a vested right. 

The general rule prevails that a man may not divert a 
natural water course on his own land to the injury of 
his neighbor who possesses rights in the same stream. 

But this is a very different principle from that assumed 
by W. M. E., that the State can give the right to in- 
dividuals, or the public, to invade the lands of a private 
owner. 

The principle that property rights in the fere nature 
repose in:the State, and not in the individual until re- 
duced to actual possession, has long been established. it 
probably had its origin in the arbitrary exercise of power 
by the early Norman kings of England, who asserted 
ownership over all the wild creatures in the kingdom. 
We hear nothing about “the king’s deer” before their 
time. But color is given to the rule that fere nature 
are not the property of individuals until reduced to pos- 
session by the fact that the wild creatures do not inhere 
in the land of any individual, having no permanent abid- 
ing place, and not being subject to human control; but 
are on this man’s land to-day and that man’s to-morrow; 
so that no individual landowner can claim any other 
than a transitory interest in these wandering denizens of 
nature’s wide domain. And it is no great strain on the 
fundamental principle of property rights for the State 
to assume a restrictive control over these creatures that 
cannot in the nature of things be considered one man’s 
property more than another’s when in a wild condition, 
the State’s intervention being for the purpose of best 
securing the rights of all in the game and fish that are 
common to all-who can properly gain access to it. 

But if the State itself should appoint agents to go on 
a man’s land to reduce to possession the game that it 
has a theoretic title to, the landowner could challenge the 
right of the State to invade his premises for such a pur- 
pose, and would be sustained by the courts, 


Neither can the State, as suggested by W. M. E., dic- 
tate to a landowner what kind of use he shall make of 
his land; or undertake to determine whether he is so 
using it or not as to afford proper grounds for excluding 
the public from it. Whether he shall elect to keep it in 
a forest state for future use, or for the benefit of his 
children, or shall cut the timber and market it, and put 
the land in cultivation, it is not a matter in which the 
State or the public’ can properly concern itself. The 
owner of the land must be the sole judge as to what use 
he may choose to make of his possessions, so long as he 
does not interfere with the property rights of others; and 
any interference with this right on the part of the State 
would open the door directly to a breaking down of the 
fundamenta! principles upon which the whole social 
fabric rests. 

I am not a lawyer, and hold myself subject to correc- 
tion in laying down legal propositions; but a learned 
legal authority once said that “good law is good com- 
mon sense,” or words to that effect; and I am willing to 
be judged by that standard. CoaHOMA. 


Mississipri. 


“ Them Big White Bir.'s.” 


Peorte who have frequently seen deer in their na- 
tive haunts and are acquainted with their habits and 
peculiarities of movement, will be deeply interested and 
amused at a story, which is told concerning the experi- 
ence of a prominent physician of Utica, while on a 
hunting trip in the Adirondacks. The gentleman re- 
ferred to had never seen a deer in its wild state, but, 
like most amateur hunters, he had no misgivings as to 
his ability to recognize the game at sight and he had 
little fear but that he would be able to bring down the 
first animal he shot at. The party of which he was a 
member, all of whom, by the way, were Uticans, went 
into camp on the bank of a good-sized stream in an un- 
frequented portion of the wilderness where deer 
abound, and as soon as possible thereafter hunting 
operations were begun. As the doctor was not as 
familiar with that part of the woods as some of his com- 
panions were, a guide was assigned to accompany him. 
The two accordingly sallied forth full of hope that 
their efforts would speedily be rewarded by the bag- 
ging of venison enough to supply the camp. They had 
only gone a short distance before they reached a local- 
ity where deer signs were numerous, and in order to 
improve their chances tor getting a shot, they sepa- 
rated, taking care, of course, not to get far enough 
apart so that there would be any danger of the Utican 
becoming lost. The latter, when thrown upon his own 
resources to some extent, enjoyed the situation all the 
more and proceeded to hunt cautiously and in what he 
considered was the proper manner. 

While carefully moving forward in the direction which 
had been agreed upon, he caught sight of an object re- 
sembling a large white bird flying rathes slowly 
through the shrubbery with a graceful, undulating 
movement. He thought it rather strange that such 
a bird should be seen flying about thus in the depths 
of the woods, and was intently occupied in pondering 
over the matter when, to his astonishment, he saw 
what he took to be another bird of the same kind, 
though a trifle smaller, fashing through the under- 
growth only a short distance away. It exhibited the 
same graceful, wave-like manner of flight that the 
other had done, but its rising and falling appeared to 
be more rapid and it vanished from view more quickly. 
These incidents made quite an impression upon the 
Utican, as he could not make up his mind what kind 
of birds they were that he had seen, unless they were 
sea gulls, and what business the jatter would have in 
the thick woods he could not cipher out. He con- 
cluded to question his guide about the matter at the 
first opportunity, and see if he could explain it. Ac- 
cordingly, when the two came together again some 
time afterward and the guide asked him if he had seen 
the deer, the doctor replied: “No, I haven’t seen any 
deer, but I saw two big, white birds flying through the 
bushes in a mighty queer sort of way. Guess they 
must have been sea gulls, weren’t they?” 

A peculiar sort of twinkle came into the guide’s eye 
at this moment, but he reserved his decision until the 
Utican had told all about his experience, and then 
made the apparently irrelevant remark: “Guess you 
haven’t ever seen many deer running around in the 
woods, have you?” “No,” replied the doctor, “I never 


« saw a live wild deer in the woods in my life, but what 


has that got to do with those birds?” “Well, them 
big white birds, as you call ’em, was the tails of two 
deer. The first one was a big fellow and he didn’t 
seen to go very fast, because he hadn’t been scart. 
The other was a smaller deer, and he was going 
through the brush to beat the cars, because he had 
scented you or seen you and knew it was time to be 
on the move. You see, when a deer is running 
through the woods he bounds along with his tail up, 
and that is white on the underside, and sometimes, 
when the bushes are pretty thick, you have to look 
twice before you get your eyes on the body of the 
deer. So you can say you have started up two deer 
to-day.” Now, the doctor had a certain amount of 
confidence in his guide, but at the same time he placed 
a great deal more dependence on his own eyesight and 
judgment, so the outcome of the matter was that he 
refused to believe that the white objects which he had 
seen were anything else than birds, and presumably 
sea gulls at that. His guide, finding himself unable to 
convince the Utican as to the truth of what he had 
told him, wisely refrained from arguing the point at 
great length, but by way of friendly advice, added: 
“Well, anyway, I don’t think you had better tell the 
boys in camp the story about them white birds.” 

It is customary for deer hunters on returning from 
a day’s sport to discuss the adventures and experiences 
which they have had while in quest of game, and usual- 
ly this confidential talk forms one of the most inter- 
esting and enjoyable features of a trip. As might have 


’ been expected, therefore, the Uticans were all ready and 


anxious, on returning to camp that night. te t4!f about 


what they had seen and heard during the day. The 
professional man, utterly ignoring the advice of his 


guide to remain silent on the subject of sea gulls, made 


a point of telling his story at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, laying particular stress upon the strange and 
weird spectacle produced by the white wings of the 
gulls as they gleamed through the shrubbery in the 
depths of the wilderness. Greatly to his surprise, how- 
ever, his friends immediately took the same view of 
the matter that his guide had done, and their unre- 
strained merriment awakened the echoes in the wood- 
land for miles around. Nothing that he could say 
would dissuade them from the belief that he had seen 
two deer and mistaken them for gulls, and from that 
time forward, as long as they remained in the woods, 
he was known by the familiar appellation of “White 
Wings.” W. E. Wotcort. 
Utica, N. Y., Oet. 16, 


New York State League. 


An Appeal to the Sportsmen of New York. 


Tue shooting season is here, and the many lovers 
of deg and gun will soon once more start out, to tramp 
throvgh the swales and covers, where in former sea- 
sons, they have spent so many happy hours. 

As the season passes, the increasing scarcity of game 
in places, where at once time fair-sized bags could al- 
ways be counted on, will probably not infrequently be 
forcibly brought to the shooter’s attention,:and the 
necessity of fostering and caring for our native game 
birds, and protecting them in their close seasons—ii 
the old conditions are to be brought back, will un- 
doubtedly appeal to many, who have heretofore seldom 
troubled themselves about such matters. 

To such persons especially, as well as to all others, 
who have at heart the better preseryation and protec- 
tion of our fish, game and forests, we wish to once 
more appeal and to urge them most earnestly, if they 
have not already done so, to join either as clubs, asso- 
ciations or individuals the New York State Fish, Game 
and Forest League. 

The objects of this League are to bring together, for 
concerted action, all those who are interested in the 
protection and preservation of the fish, game and for- 
ests of our State, to procure the enactment of proper 
game laws when necessary, to promote and enforce the 
observation of those which are now on the statute 
books, and to prevent the constant tinkering with, and 
repealing of measures, which we deem proper and de- 
sirable. 

Our game laws were never in such good shape as at 
present. The record of the last Legislature, in_pass- 
ing among other good bills, first, the bill prohibiting 
the spring shooting of web-footed wild fowl—with the 
exception of brant on Long Island; second, the bill 
prohibiting the sale of grouse and woodcock killed in 
this State; and third, the bill extending the right of 
search to the counties of New York and kings (all 
of which, by the way, were urged and advocated by the 
League), is a most creditable one, and gives reason for 
the hope that the people in general are awaking at last 
to a realization of the fact that our supply of native 
game is being seriously diminished, and that only 
strenuous measures can preserve what remains and 
gradually restore our waters, swales and covers to 
those conditions as to abundance of fish and game, 
which most ef us remember and all of us long for. 

The coming session of the Legislature will, however, 
undoubtedly bring the usual large number of bills af- 
fecting the game laws, the greater part being local at- 
tempts to secure special privileges and exemptions from 
the operations of the present laws; while others and 
more dangerous ones will be introduced in the inter- 
ests of the dealers in game and of the cold-storage 
men, who with a single eye to their own present busi- 
ness interests, can be counted on to oppose all good 
game legislation and will never lose an opportunity to 
secure the repeal of any section which in any way ai- 
fects their business. They have always done this in the 
past, and will surely not be idle in the future. 

To help us to hold what we have, and to properly 
meet these attacks on our game laws, which are sure 
to come, we want the assistance and co-operation of 
not only every club and association interested like our- 
selves in game and fish matters, but of individual sports- 
men in every county in the State. 

Urge your club or association to join us, and if you 
have no such organization, try to form one, but if 
you cannot arouse enough interest in your locality to 
organize a club, join us as an individual. 

We need your aid, particularly in influencing your 
representatives in the coming Legislature, to see that 
no backward steps be taken; that all good game laws be 
retained on the statute books, and in no cases repealed, 
or modified, in the interests of certain localities. 

We want you one and all, and if you have at heart the 
objects for which the League was formed, a hearty wel- 
come awaits you. 

Our next annual meeting will be held at Syracuse on 
Dec. 10, 1903, and we hope for a full representation 
from all parts of the State. 

Won’t you see that your particular section is repre- 
sented at that meeting, either by an organized club, or 
by individual sportsmen? 

Applications for membership should be made to the 
secretary, who will furnish the necessary blanks and 
give any further information which may be desired. 

Rosert B. LAwrence, President. 

Ernest G. Goup, Secretary, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Moose Every Year for Fifty-three Years. 


South BrooxFietp, Nova Scotia, Oct. 5.—Editor For- 
est and Stream: Once more I have to tell you of the 
success of our old sportsman and guide, Mr. W. S 
Crooker. Mr. Crooker, who is a land surveyor, has been 
very busily engaged all the summer and fall in surveying 
and running lines, and not a week passed without him 
coming on the yards of from three to five or more moose 
in them. Quite often he was within fifty and a hundred 
yards of them, and not until Saturday morning, the 
3d inst., did he offer or attempt to get one. i 
ing he said to his two while eating their breakfast 
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morning, I guess we will try and see if there is any 
moose about here.” One had been up wtihin ten yards 
of their tent the night before. 

So as soon as their breakfast was over, out they went, 
and when only a short distance from the tent Mr. Crooker 
gave oné call, and in a very few minutes he got an 
answer, and heard him coming tearing through the 
woods, making more noise than any steam engine on a 
railroad, and in a few minutes more the moose was killed. 
Within half an hour from the time of taking their last 
~ of tea in the tent, they stood alongside his dead 

y. 

He is a beauty, weighs about 750 pounds dressed, with 
a fine head and antlers with a spread of fifty inches. 
Mr. Crooker is now in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age, and this is the sixth year in succession that he has 
got his moose the first day out, although he has never 
failed to get from one to five moose every year since 
he was twenty-one years of age. 

Our local sportsmen have also had remarkably good 
luck this season. There have now been about twenty 
moose killed quite near here, some bringing home one 
and some two, and hardly any of them over twenty-four 
hours from home before they were enjoying a good 
fresh steak with their families. 

Moose are very plentiful this season. I have not heard 
of any bears being killed yet this season. Partridges are 
very numerous. GEORGE SEAMAN. 


New York Game. 


Poucukeepsig, N. Y.—For the past three years quaii 
shooting in Dutchess county has been excellent—so good, 
in fact, that many old sportsmen say that they never 
knew when quail was so plentiful. The coming season, 
judging from the number of Bob Whites that one sees 
sitting on the fences and hears in adjacent fields while 
traveling the country roads this summer, will be a record 
breaker for abundance of these gamiest of birds. A 
sportsman and friend of the writer whose business takes 
him to all parts of the county, says that he has seen 
pienty of birds in every part of the county. And recently, 
while driving over a country road, he noticed a male 
bird sitting on a stone wall. The bird was very much 
interested in something on the other side of the wall. 
Not wishing to disturb the quail, the gentleman drove 
past. Returning in a short time to.the place, he still 
saw the old bird there, and all around him on the wall! 
were a dozen or more little fellows. The young birds 
were just able to fly, and the male bird was probably 
looking after them. SNANIWEH. 





Currituck Ducks, 


WaterLity, N. C., Oct. 10—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We are having a northeast storm to-day, blowing 
about sixty miles an hour, and wild ducks are coming 
into the sound in countless thousands. They seem to 
be of nearly all kinds, except canvasbacks and ruddy 
ducks; it is too early for them. I notice a very large 
number of widgeon and quite a sprinkling of redheads 
and blackheads. On Sept. 28 I saw the largest flight 
of bluewing teal I ever saw at Currituck. They came 
in bunches of from half a dozen to 200. They came 
from the northwest and seemed in a big hurry to get 
south. We have the brightest prospects for good duck 
shooting. Our season opens Nov. 1, instead of the 
loth, as formerly. We have a non-resident tax of $10, 
too, I’m sorry to say. 

Our quail shooting will be up to the average. 

We have had some fine yellowleg shooting, from 
Sept. 15 up to date. I made a bag of 145 in one day 
and several bags of from 50 to 90. I bagged, perhaps, 
50 golden plover, more than I have shot in ten years 
before. More Anon. 


Essex Association. 

A well-attended meeting of the Essex Fish and 
Game Protective Association was held Oct. 14, in its 
headquarters at 137 Belleville avenue. Twenty-six new 
names were added to the roll. The annual election of 
officers took place and the selections made met with 
the hearty approval of all present. The officers chosen 
are: Walter H. Parsons, President; Frederick Felder, 
Vice-President; Alvin E. Ebie, Treasurer; Joseph 
Crawford, Secretary; William Waltzinger, Charles 
Liming and Victor Hess, members of the Board of 
Governors. Regular meetings will be held hereafter 
on the third Thursday of each month. A determined 
effort will be made by the association to have the next 
Legislature pass a bill prohibiting pound net fishing in 
New Jersey waters.—Newark Sunday Call, Oct. 18. 


Maine Summer Deer Killers. 


THE office of the fish and game commission in 
Augusta is the liveliest place in the building lately. 
Big hunting stories, illegal killing of deer, moose and 
partridge and notices of arrests come in almost every 
day. Word has just been received at the office that 
warrants have been issued by the Farmington Munici- 
pal Court for the arrest of Frederick White, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for hunting and trapping fur animals with- 
out a license. This same party was arrested some 
time ago, for camping and kindling fires on wild land 
near Eustis, without being accompanied by a guide. 
A warrant has also been issued for the arrest of Dr. 
C. B. Parker, also of Brooklyn, for camping and 5duild- 
ing a fire on wild land without a guide, and for killing 
deer in close time.—Bangor Daily News, Oct. 13. 











Pennsylvania Quail. 


York, Pa., Oct. 17.—The York Gun Club held a meet- 
ing last night and decided to issue. an appeal to York 
county hunters to refrain from slaughtering partridges 
that are not fully matured. Partridges have been on the 
increase in York county for the past six years. Birds 
from Kansas have been extensively introduced and propa- 
gated, and if the coveys receive the proper protection the 
county will become an excellent section for quail 
shooting. ; 


“Nebraska® Notes. 


The Omaha Gun Club’s annual autumn tournament will 
be held this week—October 13, 14 and 15. It will be 
live birds dnd targets, and the prospects are fine for a 
large attendance. 

The fifth annual coursing meet of the Friend, Neb., 
Coursing Club will be held October 13, 14, 15 and 16, 
with two grand stakes, the Puppy and All-Age. 

Crarks, Neb., Oct. 12—Friend Sandy: Was down 
on the Platte yesterday and there was a big flight of 
ducks. I bagged twenty-five, twenty-two of which were 
mallards. Some Canadas are in. The river is in fine 
shape, water low, and you can drive right out to the 
blind. We are going to have great shooting from now 
on till winter. Better run out and get a little of it while 
this beautiful weather lasts. Sam RICHMOND. 

Game Warden George Carter and Fish Commissioner 
O’Brien are kept pretty busy these days. They have just 
secured 10,000 yearling and six-months-old black bass 
irom Langdon, Kansas, in exchange for a lot of gold 
fish they have had on hand at the State hatcheries. 
These bass will be deposited the coming week in likely 
waters throughout the northwestern part of the State. 
The Government has also just allotted Nebraska 10,000 
fingerling rainbow trout from the Government fisheries 
at Neosho, Mo., and the Nebraska fish car will go down 
after them November 10. These trout will also be dis- 
tributed throughout our western and _ northwestern 
waters. 

Charlie Highsmith, of Omaha, and Messrs. Slusser, 
Orr and Coots, of Grand Island, returned from a three- 
days’ chicken shoot near Burwell last evening. They 
killed the limit, each man, every day, shooting but a 
couple of hours mornings and evenings. 

SANDY GRISWOLD. 





Personal Notes. 


Mr. B. W. Sperry, of Jacksonville, Fla., one of the 
most enthusiastic and best known sportsmen of his State, 
is in the city, and has been renewing with his many 
sportsmen friends here memories of Florida days in their 
company in the quail fields. Mr. Sperry says that the 
outlook for game in the winter of 1903-4 is very favorable. 





Mr. A. S. Reid, of Victoria, B. C., is reported as at 
the present time hunting big game in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of British Columbia on Sheep Creek near Field. 
Not far from Mr. Reid, Mr. C. A. Moore, of this city, is 
also hunting. 

Mr. John J. White, Jr., who, with Mrs. White, left 
New York early in September for the Jackson’s Hole 
country, is expected back shortly before November 1. 
It is understood that Mr. White intended to visit a sheep 
saree the precise location of which is not generally 
nown. 


Mr. Madison Grant, the Secretary of the New York 
Zoological Society, has recently returned from a trip into 
the mountains of British Columbia. The region which 
he visited is one hitherto untouched by sportsmen, bit 
is apparently only a summer range, and water set ii 
just as Mr. Grant reached the ground. ‘The trip was 
undertaken more for exploration than for actual hunt- 
ing, nevertheless four specimens of the mountain caribou 
(Rangifer montanus) were secured, and will no doubt 
go to the American Museum of Natural History, toward 
the increasing of whose collections Mr. Grant has done 
so much. The precise locality visited on the trip is not 
given. 

Another trophy brought back is the head of a goat 
(Oreamnus montanus) of extraordinary size, since its 
horns measured 11 inches in length. Such a length for 
horns of the male goat is, we think, quite unexampled. 

Mr. Grant is perhaps the first sportsman who ever cap- 
tured a specimen of R. montanus knowing what it was, 
and he is to be congratulated on his good fortune. 





Sharpshooting Snipe. 


Freeport, Long Island.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Brooklyn Times printed from its Far Rockaway cor- 
respondent the other day this report of shooting condi- 
tions there: “There are plenty of snipe to be found, and 
sportsmen with their rifles can be seen daily hunting this 
bird on the grounds surrounding the Edgemere Hotel and 
at Rockaway Point.” 

We shall soon see our German friends with ’coon dogs 
and air rifles shooting the festive snipe. This is the way 
the sporting column of the Times is marred. aia 





Amos Green, a worthy colored man, who conducted 
a farm in the vicinity of Alachua, decided he wanted to 
eat some gopher, and accordingly went in search of 
his game. This was on Friday morning, and when he 
did not return on the following day, his good wife and 
family naturally became alarmed; and, with a few neigh- 
bors, instituted a search. 

After a couple of hours, one of the searching party 
discovered the man’s legs extended from the ground, 
his body and head being buried. With the shovel, which 
Green had carried with him, the earth was soon re- 
moved, and when he was released from this bondage it 
was discovered that one hand was still tightly grasping 
a gopher’s leg at the bottom of the hole. 

It is supposed that Green attempted to dig his game 
out of its abode, and when a sufficient quantity of earth 
had been excavated, he had gone in after the game head 
first, expecting to capture it and pull it out. The earth, 
being soft, at once gave way, and the man suffered the 
terible experience of being buried alive. It is supposed 
he had been dead about twenty-four hpunadanen 
Citizen. 


All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 


York, to receive attention: We have no other office, 





gea and Biver Lishing. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 


The Game Laws in Brief, 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it ayes 
_ ns pages list of some of the dealers who handle 
the Brief. 


Camping at Fort Washington. 


SEVERAL summers back, Dick Gibson, then of Alex- 
andria, and I started down the river early one morning 
to camp for a few days at Fort Washington, about eight 
iniles below Washington, D. C. We had been planning 
this camping trip for some time, and in the meantime had 
built a sailboat, and this was her first trip. She glided 
through the water to our entire satisfaction, and with a 
stiff breeze behind us we were soon at the fort. Anchor- 
ing our boat we unloaded her and put up camp. We 
had everything in order by 12 o’clock, and after dinner we 
decided to try the fish. 

We started out to try our luck with the channel cats, 
which have been caught off this point weighing eight and 
ten pounds. There are plenty of other fish, such as white 
perch, ring perch, rock fish, etc., and by 4 o'clock we had 
a nice string, but the channel cat was missing. He was 
not biting to-day. We started back to camp. After sup- 
per and a good smoke we turned in and were soon off to 
the land of dreams. 

We were awakened the next morning by the hoarse 
whistle of a tughoat towing a big schooner to Alexandria. 
It is a pretty sight to watch the different craft going up 
and down the river. Along about 7 o’clock in the morn- 


‘ing you can see the palace steamer Norfolk coming 


around the bend in the river. At first she looks like a 
mere white speck, but as she noiselessly glides through 
the water, you can presently distinguish her identity. 
Later in the day the excursion boats begin to come down 
on their way to River View and Marshall Hall. In the 
distance we can hear the band playing and see the flags 
flying. On past us they go, and what a merry crowd 
it is—all glad to get away from the hot city for just 
one day. 

After dinner we got into the boat and went up to “Ileil 
Hole,” a favorite place to fish for white and ring perch. 
Here the water shoots off from the main river and 
goes on down to the dyke below New Alexandria, at 
which place, on Sunday, scorces of fishermen from 
Washington can be seen catching a species of perch 
which they call “tobacco box.” Sometimes you see a 
man with as many as 150. We caught a good string of 
white perch at “Hell Hole,” and spent part of the after- 
noon swimming and watching the big four-masters go by. 
In the distance we could hear the ferry boat blowing, 
which told us it was 6 o’clock, so we put up sail 
and started for camp. Soon the blue smoke was curling 
up through the trees from our camp stove, and it was 
not long before the odor of frying fish pervaded the at- 
mosphere around us. Dick is a fine cook, and as I am 
not a good hand at anything in that dircction, 1 always 
got the fish in shape for the skillet. 

We had planned a frog hunt on this trip, and we were 
told by a gentleman who lives near the fort that right 
back of us a short distance were plenty of frogs as big 
as our hats. We made a date with this gentleman to 
meet him there some night and we'd take a hunt. 

The next day we were going down the river to Hennecky 
House, the exquisite romance of which has been read by so 
many Virginians. The morning dawned clear with a stiff 
breeze blowing, although it was rather changeabie, which 
necessitated our making many tacks before we reached 
our destination. It was great fun riding the swells from 
the steamers passing along the river. Sometimes. it 
seemed, we would go nearly out of sight in the hollow 
of the waves, only to rise again and go down with 
another one. Right below where we anchored are the 
great herring grounds of Plum Tree Gut, where each 
spring thousands and thousands of herring are caught 
every day. Some of the nets are four and five hundred 
feet long, and are hauled out by horses and engines. All 
kinds of fish are caught—anything from perch to stur- 
gecn, and sometimes a shark, following a schooner, at- 
tracted by the continual throwing out of refuse, is cap- 
tured in the nets. Near where we landed was a high 
plateau, from which it seemed you could sce al nost intu 
Chesapeake Bay. In the distance were the white, mo- 
tionless sails of the craft, which grew larger as they drew © 
nearer. I[t had gotten along to the hour of 12, and after 
eating our lunch we put up sail and started back up the 
river for Fort Washington. We had not gone far before 
we heard the blowing of a steamer behind us, and look- 
ing around we discovered that we were right in the 
course of the excursion boat Samuel J. Pentz, and she 
was coming along at a good rate, too. We threw our 
sails around and got out of her way, but somehow or 
other the swells struck us broadside and nearly swamped 
us, filling our boat half full of water. We finally got 
straightened out, and after that hugged the shore a little 
closer. 

We reached camp about 4 o’clock. and were somewhat 
surprised to find that a party from Washington who had 
come down the river on a pleasure trip had stopped to 
see us, and finding no one there had waited until we 
returned. We made them stay to supper, promising them 
plenty of fried fish and good coffee. They stayed, and 
it did us good to sce those fellows eat. They had never 
eaten in this way before, out in the pure fresh air, and 
they all declared they did not know when they had eaten 
a meal that had tasted half so good. They came down 
to see us again before we left, and seemed glad when 
they had their feet under the old camp table cnce more. 

After our visitors left, we got ready to take the long- 
talked-of frog hunt. We rigged up in old clothes and 
shoes with a bicycle lantern apiece. My friend Gibson 
had never hunted frogs with a lantern and laughed at 
me when I told him that all you had to do was to walk 
along and throw the light op the frog and then pick him 
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up and put him into the bag. ~The man who had told us 
about the frogs was waiting for us when we got to the 
place, and we Jiziited up our lanterns and started. Dick 
was the first to see game. 

“Oh, Cline, look here; here is a monster of a frog,” and 
following the direction he pointed out I saw one_that 
looked as big as our skillet. For a moment I envied Dick, 
for I would like to have caught that frog myself. 

“Well,” I said, “go on and pick him up.” 

“Oh, get out,” he said. “Why, that frog wouldn’t let 
me gct within ten feet of him.” 

“All right,” I said, “you go on and try him.” 

Dick cased on up and felt more encouraged as he found 
himself getting nearer to the green monster. He kept 
inching up until he was within two feet of his prey, and 
still the frog had not moved. Dick was staring him in 
the face with his lantern all the time and walking on air. 
He stopped for a moment and measured the distance be- 
tween him and the frog, and he knew now that by lean- 
ing forward he could easily reach the green monster, un- 
less it should jump. His hand slowly approached the 
jrog—and still it was rigidly still. Dick made a grab 
and landed squarely on the head of the frog and pressed 
it down into the mud. When he had secured a firm hold 
en it, he held it up high, its long white legs dangling 
in the air. 

Dick was very enthusiastic now, and went to look for 
another. In about two hours we caught fifty-four, and 
then we called the sport off for that night. We were 
tired when we got back to camp, and needed no rocking 
to put us to sleep. 

Our camping trip was over, and we were to leave the 
next day for old Alexandria. We fished faithfully the 
next day up until 12 o’clock in order to have some fish 
to take to our landlady, and we succeeded in catching a 
nice bunch. After dinner we broke camp, packed the 
boat, and at 4 o’clock took off our hats to the old fort and 
pulled out up the river. Aur CLINE. 

Wincuester, Oct, 12. 


The Lake Champlain Situation. 


Despite continued threats of violence against life and 
property, the ranks of the residents and property holders 
about Lake Champlain interested in fighting the pulp 
mill nuisance under the leadership of Mr. Edward Hatch, 
Jr., of the firm of Lord & Taylor, 
are determined to bring the issue to 
a successful end. 

Governor McCullough, of Ver- 
mont, when seen by 2 representative 
of Forest AND STREAM. at his office 
in New York city, declared that it 
was his firm intention to do all in 
his power to stop the further pol- 
lution of the waters of the lake by 
the offending mills, and also to put 
an end to illegal seining. 

“For some time,” said he, “I have 
been endeavoring to get the authori- 
ties of the States of Vermont and 


New York and the Dominion of 
Canada to unite in taking some con- 
certed action looking to ending the 
evil, and I have strong hopes that 


in the near future combined and uni 
form action by the trio of legislative - 
bodies will bring about the desired 

result. , 

“I have many times had the matter of the offending 
pulp mills brought to my attention. When Prof. Lan- 
dreth, of the New York State Board of Health, hands in 
to Governor Odell his report on the subject and it is 
found that the mill owners are breaking the law against 
” pollution of streams, I think summary action should 
ye ta ven. 

“li the mill owners show delay in abating the nuisance, 
it will then behoove residents and property holders to ap- 
ply to the Supreme Court for an injunction to close the 
mills. Such strenuous action, I believe, would cause 
the mill owners to at once adopt some plan of getting 
rid of their refuse other than by dumping it into the 
lake as I understand has been done for many years. The 
grievance of the residents and property holders has my 
full sympathy and support. To stop pollution of the 
rivers and lakes and illegal fishing has long been a mat- 
ter in which I have been vitally interested.” 

Mr. Hatch when seen yesterday declared that the 
ridiculous statements made last week by those having the 
milling interests at heart would surely act as a boom- 
erang in defeating their very purpose. “It was one of the 
most remarkable instances of pure nerve and gall that I 
ever heard,” said he. “Everyone having but the slightest 
intimacy and knowledge of the matter knows that the 
mills in’ question have for years been defying the law, 
polluting the waters of the lake, and, besides killing the 
fish, have converted certain rivers and portions of the 
lake into veritable sinkholes of noxious slime and ‘filth. 
Just think of the bare-faced audacity of statements to the 
effect that the mill refuse in question tends to star and 
clarify the lake waters, and not only to beautify, enliven 
and increase the fishes in it, but that they should be paid 
and well paid by the State for so doing. Also that the 
waste refuse that they pour into the lake is a fine 
medicinal tonic for both man and beast. I have some 
of this newly discovered elixir of life in some jars there. 
Will you please examine it?” The jars appeared to hold 
a villainous compound, and the smell was nauseating. 
“Well,” commented Mr. Hatch, “that’s the crystal, spark- 
ling, and delicious waste water that the mill people are 
pumping into the waters of the lake to the extent of 
several hundred thousands of gallons daily. I suppose 
that the next thing we will hear is that pipe lines are 
ahout to be built to convey these magical waste waters to 
the various resorts in the Adirondacks so that summer 
visitors, excursionists and invalids in search of curative 
waters for all bodily ailments can have ready access to 
them, and all without cost to anyone, and from purely 
philanthropic motives. I’m sure if Ponce de Leon were 
alive now all he would have to do would be to journey 
to the mill region to discover the long-sought-for ‘foun- 
tain of youth.” From what they have said, I suppose 
that they are supplying this pure, scintillating and de. 








FOREST AND STREAM, 


lightful waste water to the New York 
the poor fishes there may be benefitted. 


uarium so that 
uch statements 


_ as these, coming from persons interested in the mills, are 


very amusing, but at the same time so ridiculously untrue 
that no one except an idiot would would give then 
credence. If the contestants on the other side have any 
hope of winning this fight they must adopt saner tactics, 
and stop telling Munchausen-like stories that not only 
have a tendency to amuse but to offend and insult the 
intelligence of the public. 

“Mr. L. S. Drew, whose world-famous breeding farm 
for Ayrshire cattle is located on Shelburne Bay, tells me 
that the shore line of his estate is literally covered in 
the springtime with millions of tiny dead fish. They 
are poisoned by the breaking up of the ice in the rivers 
by the spring freshets. This ice, after being impregnated 
with the mill refuse all winter, is carried out into the 
waters of the lake, and the young fish, unable to live in 
the contaminated waters, are killed in myriads. A num- 
ber of fishermen are now engaged in gathering addi- 
tional information on this point, all of which will be ad- 
duced at the proper time. 

“T am advised that the anti-polluters in Burlington are 
now up in arms on the sewage question there and are de- 


termined that an end be put to the further pollution of* 


the lake from this source. They argue that a disposal 
plant should be built, and doubtless their efforts will be 
rewarded before long.” 

Dr. Ricketts, of the firm of Ricketts & Bank, of John 
street, New York, noted as consulting chemists, stated to 
the writer that he had heard much of the pollution of 
the waters of Lake Champlain by pulp mills in that re- 
gion, and that the firm had been consulted on the sub- 
ject. However, no investigation had been begun by them 
as yet. “We have just completed a somewhat similar 
case,” said Dr. Ricketts, “for a fishing club on Lake 
Hopatcong who complained that the waters were being 
poisoned and the fish killed in the lake by the impurities 
discharged into it by a powder mill. We found that 
about the only way to convince the jury that the owners 
of the mill were polluting the lake was by a practical 
experiment made in court. Two jars, one containing 
water brought from a distant part of the lake, and the 
other filled with water obtained in the lake nearby the 
mill, were placed on the court room table. Young fish 
that were placed in the latter jar died in a few minutes, 
while those placed in the first mentioned jar continued to 
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PALACE OF FORESTRY AND FISH AND GAME, ST. LOUIS, 


live. The verdict was at once given in favor of the com- 
plaining members of the fishing club, and as a result the 
mill owners adopted other means of getting rid of their 
chemical waste. 

“Many instances could be cited to show how owners of 
mills and factories have had fortunes thrust upon them 
in being compelled by ‘the authorities to find methods of 
getting rid of their refuse other than by dumping it into 
streams, rivers, lakes, etc. 

“Several years ago the sludge acid discharged from the 
oil refineries situated along the North and East rivers 
and Staten Island Sound became an intolerable nuisance. 
The local boards of health, the courts and the Legislature 
were all appealed to to bring about an abatement of the 
trouble. The refinery owners fought the issue tooth and 
nail. Years went on and the boats and piers were 
covered with sludge and slime that gave out the most 
sickening odors. Finally a popular uprising resulted in 
the enactment of a law compelling absolutely a discon- 
tinuance of the pollution. 

“The refinery owners were given a certain length of 
time to find other means of disposing of the refuse when 
it was discovered that the sludge, etc., was in reality a 
valuable ‘by-product,’ and now the greatest care is taken 
to recover it, letting none go to waste. 

“T feel sure that if the pulp mill owners on Lake Cham- 
plain are driven to the wall by the courts, they will man- 
age to find some other way of getting rid of their chemi- 
cal waste, and it would not greatly surprise me if in the 
end they greatly profited thereby.” 


Palace of Forestry and Fish and Game. 


_ THE Palace of Forestry and Fish and Game was de- 
signed by Mr. E. L. Masqueray, Chief Designer, Division 
of Works. It is 600 feet by 300 feet in area and covers 
four acres. It will be completed in December at a cost 
of about $175,000. The building is located a short dis- 
tance south of the Administration Building. It has 
three principal entrances on the north, and three on the 
south front. The central nave is 85 feet wide and en- 
tirely clear of posts. The ends are 85 feet in width, with- 
out posts. 

Interesting features of this palace are the great 
equarium and inclosures which will contain the live fish 
and game exhibits of many States. In the center of the 
building is a marine pool, 40 feet in diameter and 5 feet 


deep. 

“The forest resources as well as the fish and game of 
most of the States and many foreign countries will be ex- 
hibited in this palace. The exhibit space will be supple- 


mented many acres of outdoor area for displays of 
tree-planting, forest management, five game gad other 
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Sawdust and Fish. 


BY A. P. KNIGHT, M.A., M.D., PROFESSOR OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY, 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON. 

(The following report on the effects of sawdust on fish relates 
to experiments undertaken by Professor Knight, at the suggestion 
of Professor Prince, Fish Commissioner for the Dominion o 
»Canada.) : 

THE investigation was begun at the suggestion of 
Professor Prince, the fish commissioner for the Do- 
minion of Canada, and has been carried on largely 
through the encouragement which he has given from 
season to season. 7 

The question, “Is sawdust injurieus to fish life?” has 
been before the Canadian public for over forty years. 
The Fishery Act of 1858 for the two Canadas provided 
that fish ways should be erected upon dams that ob-. 
structed the passage of anadromous fish to their 
spawning grounds in the shallow headwaters of rivers; 
and it forbade also throwing lime, chemicals, and other 
poisonous material into such rivers. It did not men- 
tion sawdust or mill rubbish, but it provided for the 
making of regulations by the executive, and in the ex- 
ercise of this power we find that on May 16, 1860, a 
by-law was passed making it illegal to throw “slabs, 
edgins, and mill rubbish into any river or stream whick 
may have been leased or reserved by the Crown for 
propagation, or where fish ways have been erected.” 

Immediately after confederation the act was further 
amended, and a very important proviso was attached to 
the foregoing clause, viz.: ‘Provided always that the 
Minister shall have power to exempt from the opera- 
tion of this sub-section, wholly, or from any portion 
of the same, any stream or streams in which he con- 
siders that its enforcement is not requisite for the pub- 
lic interests.” 

Evidently the promoters of this legislation either did 
not feel sure that sawdust was poisonous, or they 
thought it just, in the interests of the lumber industry, 
to exempt from the operations of the act certain large 
rivers in the maritime provinces, Quebec and Ontario. 
Exemptions were continued by the Minister from year 
to year down to 1894, when they ceased by Act of Par- 
liament. Parliament itself, however, extended these 
exemptions down to 1899. 

Most of the Eastern United States have legislated 
against throwing sawdust into streams containing pro- 
tected fish; but so far as I have been able to discover, 
the promoters of the legislation have never been able 
to prove conclusively the poisonous action of sawdust. 
At any rate, the scientists of the United States Fish 
Commission have not been unanimous in _ their 
opinions regarding the matter. 

On November 29, 1888, there was started in Forest 
AND STREAM a very remarkable correspondence, which 
lasted nearly a year: The general topic was the effect 
of sawdust upon trout. The writers lived in Canada, 
the New England States, and some in the West as far 
as California. Both sides of the question were pre- 
sented with great vigor. Most of the correspondents 
were evidently keen sportsmen and close observers of 
nature, and the only regret one feels in reading 
through these letters is that some of the men did not 
test their observations and conclusions by experiment- 
ing with sawdust. 

In this same year (1889) a very remarkable report 
on this subject was sent to the Hon. C. H. Tupper, the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, Ottawa, by W. H. 
Rogers, late Inspector of Fisheries for Nova Scotia. 
The report did not appear among the State papers, 
and it was consequently published in Halifax under 
the title of “The Suppressed Sawdust Report.” No 
one can read this pamphlet without being staggered 
with the mass of information which is supplied to 
prove the harmlessness of sawdust, and the marvel is 
that the Minister did not order a thorough investiga- 
tion to be made into the whole subject. 

Of course, diametrically opposite views were ex- 
pressed by other fishery officers, in whose judgment, 
no doubt, the Minister had perfect confidence. For 
example, Mr. S. Wilmot, the Superintendent of the 
Dominion Fish Hatcheries, wrote a very vigorous re- 
port denouncing the deadly effects of sawdust, and his 
opinions were certainly entitled to some weight. But 
there was this marked difference between the reports 
of the two officers: Mr. Rogers’ was bristling with 
facts and observations based evidently upon first hand 
knowledge of the subject, whereas Mr. Wilmot’s re- 
port showed no close acquaintance with it. 

Coming to 1899, we find a very important report 
from the Dominion Fish Commissioner, Professor 
Prince, and one from the Deputy Commisioner for the 
Province of Ontario, Mr. Bastedo. Both reports com- 
mand attention from the fact that they take opposite 
sides upon the sawdust question. Professor Prince 
says: “So far as our present knowledge goes, sawdust 
pollution, if it does not affect the upper waters, the 
shallow spawning and hatching grounds, appears to 
do little harm to the adult fish in their passage up 
from the sea.” * * -* “There is no case on record 
of salmon, or shad, or any other healthy adult fish 
being found choked with sawdust or in any way fatally 
injured by the floating particles.” 

Contrast with this Mr. Bastedo’s opinion, as pub- 
lished in his report for the same year: “There can be 
nothing more destructive of fish life than the depositing 
of sawdust in the rivers and lakes. It is said to abso- 
lutely kill all vegetation, and it is well known that in 
waters where there is no vegetation fish life is no- 
ticeably absent. Minute crustacea of various kinds 
feed upon the juice of the plants which are to be found 
at the bottom. These afford food for the smaller fish, 
and again these furnish food for others of larger size.” 

In 1900 at the suggestion of Professor Prince, I 
undertook some experiments at St. Andrews, N. B., 
for the pu of ascertaining whether or not saw- 
dust was injurious to fish life. 

The results of these experiments were published in 
the report of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
Ottawa, in 1901, and went to show that brook trout 
were not injured by living for two weeks in a water 

largely filled with sawdust, so long as a copious 
of water was allowed to run into and out of 
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this summer (1902). in a series of experiments carried 
on for several weeks in the biological laboratory of 
Queen’s University, Kingston. Perch, rock bass and 
black bass fry were all used. In fact, the tests this 
season were, if anything, more exacting than they were 
in 1900. The volume of pine and of cedar sawdust used 
was 20 per cent. of the whole volume of the tank, and 
both adult fish and black bass fry (these latter only 
about six weeks old and an inch long) were kept for 
four or five days in the mixture, without any apparent 
injury. 

Wien, however, sawdust was allowed to lie in still 
water, or in very slowly running water, entirely differ- 
ent results were obtained. Then, the most disastrous 
effects followed the immersion of different animals in 
the poisonous mixture. Not merely did adult fish die 
in it, but fish eggs, fry, aquatic worms, small arthro- 
pods, animalcules and water plants. Nor was the 
cause of death due to suffocation from lack of oxygen, 
because when air was made to bubble rapidly through 
the solution the final results were the same, the only 
difference being that death was somewhat delayed. No 
one could paint too vividly the deadly effects of strong 
solutions of pine or cedar sawdust when soaked in 
standing water. r 
utes; fish eggs in a few hours; fry and minnows in 
from ten to fifteen minutes; aquatic worms and insects, 
eight to twenty-four hours; aquatic plants, a few days. 
Every living thing died in it, and if one were to judge 
of its effects by laboratory experiments alone, then the 
prohibitory legislation needs no better defense. 

The following conclusions are based upon the results 
of many similar experiments: From 50 per cent. to 
80 per cent. of white pine sawdust sinks in standing 
water, in from two to three minutes. The variations 
in quantity and time depend upon (1) the size of the 
particles, (2) upon the manner in which they are made, 
(3) upon whether the water is perfectly still or agi- 
tated, and (4) upon whether the particles are dry or 
moist. 

Large particles sink much slowly than small ones, 
because the latter are more easily penetrated through 
and through by the water. 

Dust made with a hand-saw sinks more slowly than 
sawdust made with a large mill saw. The difference 
seems to be due to the difference in the force with 
which each is made. A large upright or circular lum- 
ber saw strikes the log with great force, squeezes out 
the imprisoned air from the wood fibres, renders them 
denser, and as a consequence they sink more quickly 
than particles of a similar or smaller kind which have 
ben made by a hand-saw. 

When water is slightly agitated, sawdust thrown 
upon it sinks more quickly than when the water is 
perfectly still. Consequently, in the swells of a 
steamer, in the waves made by wind, and in the ripple 
of a slight rapids, all the sawdust excepting the largest 
particles would sink to the bottom in a few minutes. 

If thrown into a rapidly flowing stream, sawdust is 
carried downwards until it reaches comparatively still 
water, and then the finer particles sink; the coarser 
may be carried for miles and miles down a river and 
out into the bays of a lake or sea. 

In laboratory experiments the coarser particles 
would float for days, because the water is unable to 
penetrate the fibre and displace the imprisoned air, 
which gives to wood its buoyancy. Wood fibre is, of 
course, heavier than water, and therefore sinks; and 
pine logs. would sink much more quickly than they do 
only that.the water cannot penetrate their interstices 
and drive out the air. Yet they do sink in considerable 
numbers, as every lumberman knows. 

Hardwood logs cannot be floated to market at all, 
because the water of the cell-sap permeates them, ren- 
dering them heavier than water, and they sink. A very 
simple experiment illustrates how pine logs sink after 
being in the water some time. Throw a piece of black- 
board crayon into a dish of water. At first it floats, 
but soon bubbles of air escape from the chalk, and in 
a few moments it sinks to the bottom. So is it with 
sawdust and logs. 


The first experiments of the season were performed 
for the purpose of determining the effects of sawdust 
upon fish eggs. The St. Andrew’s experiment had 
shown that adult trout were not injured by sawdust 
in rapidly running water; but two other points re- 
mained to be determined: (1) Whether sawdust killed 
fish eggs, and (2) whether it destroyed the food of 
young or full grown fish. 

Perch egs were collected along the shallows of Col- 
lins Bay, just west of Kingston, and brought to the 
laboratory on May 12. They were placed in a clean 
aquarium with a stream of tap water (from Lake On- 
tario) running into and out of the vessel. On the 
same day a bag made of bleached cheese cloth, and 
filled with a peck of white pine sawdust was placed 
in an aquarium, 40%4 inches by 15 inches by 1614 inches. 
It was weighted with stones to keep it on the bottom. 
Water entered the aquarium very slowly, so that the 
conditions of the experiment approximated somewhat 
to those in the pools of a sluggish stream. 

Next morning it was noted that as a result of the 
bag of sawdust being in the aquarium all night, the 
water had dissolved out a sufficient amount of material 
from the sawdust to turn the bottom layer of water 
a yellowish brown color. This layer measured 14 
inches in a total depth of 164 inches. Above the yel- 
lowish brown layer, and separated from it by a well- 
defined surface, the water was as clear as that’of Lake 
Ontario. Only about four-fifths of the bottom of the 
aquarium was covered by the bag; its upper surface 
stood about half an inch above the brownish liquid. 
Four batches of eggs were placed in the aquarium 
at 10 A. M. of the 13th of May, viz.: two batches on 
the very bottom of the aquarium in the brownish water, 
and two on the surface of the bag of sawdust, well 
within the clear water. ; 

Next morning at 9:00 A. M. every egg in the yellow- 
ish brown water was dead; and every egg in the clear 
water was alive. 

Assuming that the brownish water was a saturated 
solution of material extracted from sawdust, two other 
solutions were made from it—one of 25 per cent., and 


one of ge per cent. strength, in tap water. Fresh batches 


Adult fish died in two or three min- | 


of eggs were placed in each of them. In twenty-four 
hours the eggs in the 25 per cent. solution were all 
alive; half of those in the 50 per cent. solution were 
dead: In twenty-four hours more some of the fry had 
hatched out, but eggs and fry in both solutions were 
all dead. 

In order to ascertain whether the death of both 
larve and fry was not due to lack of oxygen, rather 
than to poisonous extracts disolved from the wood, 
air was made to bubble rapidly through some of the 
brown water. This experiment was begun at 12:30 
P. M., and 800 c.c. of air per minute were passed 
through 230 c.c. of the discolored water. At 5:30 P. 
M. of the same day, a batch of 60 eggs was placed in 
this aerated water, and air was passed continuously 
through it all night at the rate of 400 c.c. per minute. 
Next morning at 10 A. M. every egg in the batch was 
dead. The conclusion, therefore, is quite clear. The 
eggs were killed, not by lack of oxygen in the water, 
but by the poison contained in the water and evidently 
dissolved out of the sawdust. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Notes from Cincinnati and Vicinity. 


THE Pelee Club, composed of prominent business and 
professional men of Cincinnati, namely, Joseph S. 
Peebles, Wm. A. Webb, Frank C. Tullidge, Hon. T. 
B. Paxton, T. W. Paxton, Col. Rennick, Judge Hollister, 
Albert H. Mitchell, Charles Lewis, Frank Shaffer, W. 
L. Kayser, Lee Early, Jas. A. Collins, R. K. Le Blond, 
Capt. Laidley, and Jos. Reeves, returned from their 
summer outing at Pelee Island, Lake Erie, on October 
13. The season’s sport was marred by bad weather which 
kept the anglers in the house a good deal of the time. 
The prize black bass of the season was caught by T. B. 
Paxton and weighed 4 pounds 9% ounces. Charles was 
a close second with a bass of 4 pounds 6% ounces 
weight. Several double and triple catches were made, 
and the sport was excellent during the good weather. 
Although the members did not have as good sport as 
last season, for the reason given, they are not discour- 
aged, but look forward to next season with pleasurable 
anticipations. 

The members of the Columbus (Ohio) Fishing Club 
were entertained at their thirteenth annual dinner on 
October 13 by Dr. Thoman, of the Park Hotel. Those 
present were: M. A. Joyce, president; Calvin Sohl, 
secretary; James Atkinson, superintendent of club 
grounds; E. A. Coe, J. G. Dun, W. F. Huffman, B. W. 
Payne, and S. W. Lyons. The club’s grounds are one 
mile north of Fishinger’s bridge, and are said to be one 
of the best of the fishing preserves in northern Ohio. 

Anglers at Louisville, Ky., say that the salmon fishing 
along the gravel bar just south of the city is good, and 
some good strings have been taken. A fall in tempera- 
ture and continued low water in the river will improve 
the sport materially. Bonasa. 


Pennsylvania Fish at the World’s Fair. 


St. Louis.—Pennsylvania will make an extensive ex- 
hibit of fish at the World’s Fair. The State Commission 
has appropriated $10,000 for the display. W. B. Meehan, 
State Fish Commissioner, will install thirty-five aquaria 
in the Forestry, Fish and Game Palace. This is as many 
as the United States Fish Commission will have in its 
exhibit in the Government Fisheries Building. The ex- 
hibit will include mounted specimens of mammals, birds, 
and reptiles that prey upon fish life, paintings in colors 
of the principal pool and game fish of the State, literature 
upon the subject of fish protection and culture, a minia- 
ture waterfall and trout stream, and a hatchery in full 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Nov. 17-19.—Boston, Mass. Terrier Club show. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

Oct. 26.—Clare, Mich.—Sportsman’s Field Trial Association 
trials. E. C. Smith, Sec’y, Midland, Mich. 

Oct. 26.—Washington Court House, O.—Monongahela Field 
Trial Association trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 

Oct. 27.—Paradise Valley, Nev.—Nevada Field Trial Association 
trials. Dr. C. E. Wilson, Sec’y, Elko, Nev. 

Nov. 2.—Washington Court House, O.—Ohio Field Trial Asso 
ciation trials. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y, Circleville, O. 

Nov. 34.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa 
tion of America. 

Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, sea 

ov. 9.—Howardsville, Va.—Missouri FieMi Trial Association 

trials. L. S. Eddins, ore Sedalia, Mo. 

Nov. 9.—St. Joachi nt.—International Field Trial Associa- 
tion trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y, Chatham, Ont. 

Nov. 9.—Hutsonville, Ti1.—Independent Field Trial Club trials. 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Nov. 9—Western Irish Setter Club trials. Dr. T. L. Fenn, 
Sec’y, Chomp. Ill. . 
Nov. 10.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club trials. 


F. W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn. __ ; 

Nov. 16.—Kobinson, Ill.—Illinois Field Trial Association trials. 

| een, ’y, Marshall, Ill. : 

Nov. 23.—Robinson, Ill.—American Championship Field Trial 
Association trials. H.S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 
wn iw City, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club trials. C. F 

oung, 4 ; : 

Dec. 5.— Thomasville, Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials. 
John White, See’y, Borpeteed, N. Y. . 

Nov. 16.—Holmdel, N. “ia Club of America’s trials. 
C. F. Lewis, Sec’y, New rk city. 5 

Nov. 30.—Chase, City, Va.—Virginia Field Trial Association 
trials. Charles B. Coo Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


Brunswick Fur Club Trials. 


The Brunswick Fur Club trials, the great annual 
events of the foxhound devotees of the Northeast, took 
place on the week commencing Oct. 12, at Barre, 
Mass. 

The gathering of 1903 was great, both as to num- 
bers and the eminence of the visitors, The Derby was 
the first stake. The first day’s competition was not 
decisive enough to determine. the winners. The 
weather was rainy and unfavorable. A start was made 


at 7:30. Those who, followed the hunt were 





Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Hitchcock, Dr. A. C. Hef- 
fenger, Miss Heffenger, Harry W. Smith, C. Smith, 
E. H. Walker and J. E. Bentley. There was a large 
attendance, among whom were President O. F. Joslin, 
of Oxford; N. I. Bowditch, of Framingham; John Du- 
quid, of Framingham; Dr. R. F. Perkins, of Framing- 
ham; Thomas Brown, of Framingham; Mr. and Mrs. 
L. W. Campbell, Woonsocket, R. I.; J. H. Baird, of 
North Orange; Herbert Maynard, of Dedham; E. H, 
Walker, of Hammack, Ky.; A. B. F. Kinney, of 
Worcester; B. L. Brooks, South Vernon, Vt.; C. E. 
Perkins, Burlington, Ia.; Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Heffen- 
ger, Charles Heffenger and Miss Heffenger, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Lemuel Pope, Jr., Portsmouth, N. H.; 
‘George A. O’Neil, Yonkers, N. Y.; Bradford S. Tur- 
pin, Roxbury; O. B. Howe, Hudson, and V. S. Spauld- 
ing, Monroe City, Mo.; Thomas G. Breemer, Brook- 
line; S. P. Breemer, Boston; Henry Hill, Worcester; 
H. B. Smith, Norwich, Conn.; Philip W. Moen, 
Worcester; Harry W. Smith, Worcester; Mrs. George 
Crompton, Worcester; Miss H. Barton, Worcester; 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Hitchcock, Westbury, L. I.; 
Chetwood Smith, Worcester; C. J. Prouty, Scituate, 
Mass.; John C. Bentley, Sandy Spring, Md.; Capt. S 
B. Parker, Boston; Henry G. Vaughan, Boston; F. 
B. Whidden, Boston; George S. Whittemore, Leicester; 
Fred Bucklin, Worcester; A. B. McGregor, Medfield; 
W. Hair, Worcester; C. H. Howe, Worcester; L. F. 
Herrick, Worcester; F. S. Peer, Ithaca, N. Y.; W. H. 
Turner, Newburg, N. Y.; J. Bradley Scott, Newburg, 
N. Y.; A. Wheeler, G. Henry T. Mitchell, C. Lovell, 
P. Cummings, Worcester; Henry L. Morse, Boston. 

The Derby competition was resumed early, 6 o’clock, 
on Tuesday, Oct. 13. Three foxes were started, the 
first by Mr. Harry W. Smith’s Sing and Song, the 
second by Mr. Thomas W. Hitchcock, Jr.’s, Maid, E. 
Walker’s Ben and Harry W. Smith’s Sing and Song. 
The third chase was largely in the open and was ex- 
citingly spectacular. After dinner the judges an- 
nounced the winners as follows: First, Thomas W. 
Hitchcock, Jr.’s Maid; second, Harry W. Smith’s 
Sing and Song; third, W. S. Walker’s Ben; fourth, E. 
H. Walker’s Flirt. The winner of the Derby will hold 
the R. D. Perry Cup for one year, and wins outright 
one of the club cups. 

The judges were Charles H. Howe, of Worcester; 
Bradford S. Turpin, of Roxbury; Dr. Lemuel Pope, of 
Portsmouth, N. H.; George B. Appleby, of Oxford; E. 
L. Brooks, of Vernon, Vt.; F. B. Whidden, of Bos- 
ton, and C. J. Prouty, of Scituate. The entries were: 
Mrs. L. W. Campbell’s Ten Broeck and Beauty; V. G. 
Spaulding’s Mark Hanna; Thomas W. Hitchcock, Jr.’s, 
Maid; S. D. Parker’s Wayward; F. S. Stark’s Hazel 
Belle; W. S. Walker’s Ben; E. H. Walker’s Flirt; A. 
B. F. Kinney’s Cricket; H. W. Smith’s Sing and Song; 
A. O. Allen’s Jess, and W. H. Turner’s Jack. 

The entries in the All-Age Stake was the record 
breaker of the club. There were upward of 70 entries. 
Of these about 62 started. Competition in this stake 
commenced on Oct. 14. The start was made at 6 o’clock 
A. M. The weather was clear and calm. Foxes were 
found in ample numbers. The trial was unfinished 
on Wednesday, therefore was carried over to the next 
day. The judges will gradually sift out the dogs which 
have no chance to win. The first fox was started soon 
after the hounds were slipped. He was started near the 
Hancock Swamp, south of the Petersham road. A 
pack of 25 hounds carried him swiftly southeast, driving 
him into the open for a clear run of three miles, to 
Dennyville. on the outskirts of Barre Plains. Messrs. 
A. B. McGregor, Harry W. Smith and Dr. A. C. Hef- 
fenger followed dashingly. The pack was split, and a 
part of it had in the meantime started another fox, 
which they hunted for about two hours in the Moose 
Brook district. Another section of the pack carried off 
the fox to the Hardwick Hills. In a fourth hunt, the fox 
was driven to earth. Much of the hunt was in the 
open. Some discussion on the unsettled question, 
whether hounds can run a northern red fox to the 
death was revived on finding a dead fox where the 
hounds had had a noisy skirmish earlier. The fox, on 
examination, was found to be a cripple from a gun shot 
wound in a hind leg. The consensus of opinion was 
that the distinguished Southern visitors had changed 
their minds, both in regard to the Northern hound, 
which they heretofore considered slower than the 
Southern hound, and the Northern red fox, which they 
considered as being overrated. The Northern red fox 
was conceded to be the speediest and wariest of the fox 
mays beyond the compass of any pack in his native 

ills. 

The All-Age Stake was finished on Friday. 

Early in the morning 38 hounds were started for the 
final chases. The weather was unfavorable for good 
work, being foggy and the ground wet. The judges 
held a long conference, about seven hours, before de- 
termining the winners. 

The club cup was won by Ailsie, owned by E. H. 
Walker, of Hammack, Ky. 

The Pope Memorial Cup for first in trailing speed 
and driving, was won by Bandit, owned by Dr. A. C. 
Heffenger, of Portsmouth, N. H. 

The first hunting prize was won by Mont, owned by 
E. H. Walker, of Hammack, Ky.; second was won by 
Logan, owned by P. W. Moen, of Worcester; third 
was won by Scott, owned by J. Bradley Scott, of New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

First trailing prize was won by Bandit, owned by 
Dr. A. C. Heffenger, of Portsmouth, N. H.; second 
was won by Calif, owned by H. C. Alley, of Burling- 
ton; third was won by Breeze, owned by Mrs. L. W. 
Campbell, of Woonsocket, R. I. 

First speed and driving prize was won by Ailsie; sec- 
ond was won Rye, owned by J. Bradley Scott, of 
Newburgh, N. Y.; third, was won by Bandit. 

First endurance prize was won by Victor, owned by 
J. C. Bentley, of Sandy Springs, Md.; second was won 
by Arp, owned by E. H. Walker, of Hammack, Ky.; 
third was won by Calif. 

Special, a hunting horn, was awarded to Logan. 
Ailsie also. was given the club cup, and will hold for 


one. year Me at cup and the Woodstock Ken- 
nel cup, offered by’ Iph Crompton, of Worcester. 
In the four classes the first prize wanmers each receive 
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a cup, and the winners of second and third get di- 
plomas. , 

The competitive qualities are defined as follows: 

By hunting shall be understood the general ranging 
and starting qualities of a hound. . 


Trailing shall be considered the manner in which a — 


hound follows a trail before a fox is. jumped. 

Speed and driving shall be considered rapidity of 
movement while actually carrying the scent, and there- 
fore the hound doing the greater part of the leading 
and known to be carrying either the ground or body 
scent, is the speediest. 

By endurance is meant the capacity of a hound for 
continuous maximum work during a number of suc- 
cessive days’ trial. 

By tonguing is meant the use a hound makes of his 
voice after he is let loose for the day’s trials. 

The foxhound having the highest general average 
shall be adjudged the winner of the All-Age Stake, and 
in computing the highest general average, the first 
prize in any class of the All-Age Stake shall count 
50, the second 30 and the third prize 20. 


The Law About Dogs. 


From the New York Times. 





__ By the common law, as well as by the law of most, 
if not all, the States, dogs are so far recognized as 
property that an action will lie for their conversion or 
injury, although, in the absence of a statute, they are 
not regarded as a subject of larceny. The very fact 
that they are without the protection of the criminal 
laws shows that property in dogs is of an imperfect 
or qualified nature, and they stand, as it were, be- 
tween animals fere nature, in which, until killed or 
subdued, there is no property, as in domestic animals, 
where the right of property is perfect and complete. 

They are not considered as being upon the same 
plane as horses, cattle, sheep and other domestic ani- 
mals, but rather in the category of cats, monkeys, par- 
rots, singing birds and similar animals kept for pleas- 
ure, curiosity, or caprice. They have no intrinsic value, 
by which we understand a value common to all dogs 
as such, and independent of the particular breed or 
individual. 

Unlike other domestic animals, they are useful 
neither as beasts of burden nor draught except-to a 
limited extent. They are peculiar in the fact that they 
differ among themselves more widely than other 
classes of animals, and can hardly be said to have a 
characteristic common to the entire race. 

While the higher breeds rank among the noblest 
representatives of the animal kingdom, and are justly 
esteemed for their intelligence, sagacity, fidelity, watch- 
fulness, affection, and, above all, for their natural coim- 
panionship with man, others are affected with such 
serious infirmities of temper as to be little better than 
a public nuisance. All are more or less subject to at- 
tacks of hydrophobic madness. 

A suit is practically impossible by statute to distin- 
guishi between the different breeds or between the valu- 
able and the worthless. The legislation which has been 
enacted on the subject, though nominally including the 
whole canine race, is really directed against the latter 
class, and is based upon the theory that the owner of 
a really valuable dog will find sufficient interest in 
him to comply with any reasonable regulation designed 
to distinguish him from the common herd. Acting 
upon the principle that there is but a qualified prop- 
erty in them, and while private interests require that 
the valuable ones shall be protected, public interest de- 
mands that the worthless shall be exterminated; they 
have from time immemorial been considered as hold- 
ing their lives at the will of the Legislature and prop- 
erly falling within the police power of the several 
States. 

Laws for the protection of domestic animals are re- 
garded as having but a limited application to dogs 
and cats, and, regardless of statute, a ferocious dog is 
looked upon as having no right to his life which man 
is bound to respect. In the case of ex parte Cooper, 
3, Texas Appellate Division, 489, it was held that dogs 
were not property within the tax laws of the Consti- 
tution, and that a tax upon dogs was a police regula- 
tion, and a legitimate exercise of the police power. 
The point was made that dogs, being property, should 
under the Constitution, be taxed ad valorem as other 
property was. But it was held that the law was not a 
tax law in its regular sense, but a police regulation. It 
is true that under the Fourteenth Amendment no 
State can deprive a person of his life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law, but in determining 
what is due process of law we are bound to consider 
the nature of the property, the necessity for sacrifice, 
and the extent to which it has heretofore been re- 
garded as within the police power. So far as it is 
dangerous to the safety or health of the community, 
however, due process of law may authorize a summary 
destruction. 

Although dogs ordinarily retain their hereditary 
wolfish instinct, which occasionally breaks forth in the 
destruction of sheep and other helpless animals, others 
too small to attack these animals, are simply vicious, 
noisy, and pestilent. As their depredations are often 
committed at night, it is usually impossible to identify 
the dog, or to fix the liability upon the owner, who, 
moreover, is likely to be pecuniarily irresponsible. In 
short, the damages are usually such as are beyond the 
reach of judicial process, and legislation,of a drastic 
nature is necessary to protect persons and property 
from destruction and annoyance. Such legislation is 
clearly within the police power of the State. 

It is purely within the discretion of the Legislature 
to say how far dogs shall be recognized as property, 
and under what conditions they shall be permitted to 
roam the streets. Louis A. CuvILurer. 





Virginia Field Trials. 


RicHMOND, Va., Oct. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am having a good many letters from sportsmen in 
various parts of the country, especially Virginia, askin 
for entry blanks for our forthcoming Virginia field trials 


the week of November 30. Our by-laws require that en- 
tries close not later than twenty days previous to holding 
the trials. I am having the blanks printed now and hope 
to mail them very shortly. The Virginia field trial will 
hold an open free for all stake this year, and we hope 
to have a nice entry of outside dogs. ; 

The judges selected Mr. S. H. Humphrey, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., prominently known as the genial and 
hustling secretary of the Independent Field Trial Club. 
We will also have the pleasure of the services’ of Mr. 
Chas. W. Tway, of Irwin, Ohio, also known to every 
man connected with the field trial business. We have also 
secured the services of Mr. Harry Colquitt, of Richmond, 
Va. Mr. Colquitt is an old dog man, although not an 
old man himself. He has attended many trials, and 
formerly owned Count Gladstone IV. His interest in 
field trials is unabated, and he now owns some very fine 
setter dogs and continues to breed the pure Llewellyn. 

The Mecklenburg Hotel, where we were so grandly en- 
tertained last year, will again be headquarters. Birds are 
very plentiful on our preserves and are being watched 
very carefully. Everything points to a bigger and better 
meet than our most successful one of last year. 

Cuas. B. Cooke, Secretary. 


National Foxhunters’ Association. 


Lextncton, Ky., Oct. 14.—Please announce that the 
directors of the National Foxhunters’ Association have 
decided upon New Haven, Ky., as the place to hold the 
next annual meet, commencing Nov. 30 with the Derby. 
New Haven is within ten miles of Bardstown, the place 
of the most successful meet the Association ever held. 

Foxes are abundant; in fact, too plentiful. 

Good accommodations and good mounts can be had. 

The trials are open to all, and foxhunters the world 
over are invited and urged to attend. 

Rocer D. WILLIAMS, 
Honorary Sec-Treas. 


Points and Flushes. 


Jupce James M. Tuompson, Circuit Judge of the 
Fourth Circuit of Louisiana, died at his home in Coving- 
ton, Ky., recently, at the age of 61 years. He was an en- 
thusiastic and accomplished sportsman, having a national 
fame in canine matters as they concern field trials, he hav- 
ing acted as judge a number of times in the 80’s, notably 
in the trials of the New Orleans Gun Club, Southern 
States Field Trial Club, and Alexandria Rod and Gun 
Club. He served as a lieutenant in the war between 
the States, was a Representative in 1870, a Senator in 
1872, and was a delegate to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1879. In 1892 he was elected a member of the 
Court of Appeals. Personally he was of a quiet, gentle 
disposition. He had a multitude of friends who were 
held by their esteem of his sterling worth. 





Mr. E. A. Watson, of Nimrod Hall, Va., was a visitor 
in New York last week, tarrying for a brief period before 
his departure for England on the 16th inst. He has had 
bad luck with his kennel in the past year, but he pluckily 
purposes to replenish his kennel stock while abroad. 





Machting. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Witn the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing. and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising 
yachtsmen during the season of 1903, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM Offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
Stream. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing subsequent cruises on the same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

Second prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. 

_ Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must. be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1993. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sai ing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A ——- 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. . : 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 





New Haven is to have another yacht club, and the 
new organization will be known as the New Haven 
Sailing Association. Among those interestel in the 
new club are General Phelps Montgomery, Henry F. 
——. Myron R. Durham, Edward J. Savage, Clif- 
ford E. Smith, James B. Smith, and Vice-Com. Ennis 
N. Searles, of the New Haven Y. C. 








Summary of Lake Michigan 
3 "anda 1903. 


THE season of 1903 has undoubtedly been the best of 
any on Lake Michigan, there being more big events given 
and keener racing than ever before. 

One of the greatest drawbacks has been the scarcity of 
good harbors, but this has been made up by the fact that 
better sailors have been developed, through having to 
stay out when a storm came up, instead of having a 
handy harbor to run into, and thus escape having to learn 
by rough experience. 

Another great drawback has been the great diversity of 
types of yachts, thus making it absolutely necessary to 
peculiarly divide them, and to give time allowance, 
therefore making races uninteresting as a general proposi- 
tion for the spectator, he usually seeing a yacht finish and 
cheered as a victor, and then read in the paper next 
morning that some yacht he had not even noticed won 
on time allowance. 

In the general racing, yachts have been classified as 
follows: 

All yachis shall be classified by racing lengths. Yachts 
having 25 per cent. of their over all length in overhang, 
at least one-third of it forward shall class by themselves 
and be designated by the letter “A”; all other yachts shall 
class by themselves and be designated by the letter “B”. 
“B” classification shall only apply to yachts built prior 
to 1900. 

Yachts shall classify by measurement as follows: 

Schooners and Yawls—Class 1, over 37ft. R.L. 

Schooners and Yawls—Class 2, 37ft. R.L. and under. 

Sloops, cutters and cats classify as follows: 

Class 1A, Class 1B—Over 45ft. R.L. 





LITTLE SHAMROCK, 


Class 2A, Class 2B—Over 3oft. R.L. to and including 
45ft. R.L. 


Class 3A, Class 3B—Over 25ft. R.L. to and including 
30ft. R.L. 

Class 4A, Class 4B—2s5ft. R.L. and under. 

Special Classes—2ift. knockabout; 21ft. cabin class. 

Schooners race at 85 per cent. and yawls at 93 per cent. 
of their measurement in mixed races. 

The formula 


LW.L.+ V S.A. 


. 


2 


has been used together with the above classifications 
with extremely gratifying results the past two years, the 
yachts on these waters seeming to be very well matched 
under them as a general proposition, so that first one 
wins and then another in a majority of the classes, which 
keeps up the interest. This will, however, not be the con- 
dition many years, as all new yachts building are for the 
special classes, and the racing proper is being held by the 
special classes nearly exclusively; general rules, however, 
will be necessary for many years on account of the many 
annual long distance events. 

The greatest amount and highest grade racing of the 
past season has been in the 21ft. cabin class; in fact, this 
class has attracted more attention on the Great Lakes 
than any other. 

Originally the most bitter feeling existed between the 
advocates of the knockabouts and the advocates of the 
cabin class, and the rivalry between the owners in the 
two classes was most intense; however, this has passed 
and the cabin class advocates have won out; their type 
of yacht won a popularity heretofore unknown on the 
Great Lakes, and it has done this strictly on its merits, the 
rules compelling the designing and building of the best 
type of yachts for ‘these waters of any yet discovered, 
they being practicularly roomy, strong, able and sea- 
worthy, and therefore extremely popular for cruising, and 
at the same time possessing speed unattained by any other 
class of yachts ever seen here, a factor that must not be 
overlooked by the rule builders, as owners of to-day 
do not care to invest in slow-going yachts on the theory 
that they will last forever, all seeming to prefer to have 
one with good speed that is strong and safe, than one pos- 
sessing everlasting life. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 
une 13.—Columbia Y. C. twelfth annual Michigan City race. 
July 4—Columbia Y, C. annual open regatta and race for Thos, 
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H. Webb 18 to 30ft. time allowance cup, and Pfister cup race 
under auspices of Chicago Y. C., in the forengon. 

July 4.—Columbia Y. C. Special Hyman-Berg cup race for 21ft. 
cabin class. 4 

Aug. 1.—Columbia and Milwaukee yacht clubs’ open race, Chi- 
cago to Milwaukce. 

Aug. 7 and 8.—Lake Michigan Y. A. annual meet at Milwaukee. 

Aug. 9.—Milwaukee to South Haven. 

Aug. 11 and 12.—Races at South Haven. 

Aug. 14 and 15.—Annual regatta of Macatawa Bay Y. C. 

Aug. 27 to Sept. 1.—Columbia Y. C. second annual seriés of 21ft. 
cabin class for the Sir Thomas J. Lipton competitive cup. 

Sept. 12.—Columbia Y. C. twelfth annual fall regatta, for the 
Tom Murray time prize cup. 

Sept. 17.—Vencedor-Vanenna match for championship of the 
Great Lakes, under auspices of the Chicago Y. C 

Sept. 19.—Second race of the foregoing series. 

Sept. 29 and 30.—Three final races of series of ten for Thos. H. 
Webb cup, for championship of 21ft. cabin class. 


MICHIGAN CITY RACE, 


On June 13 the Columbia Y. C. held the real opening 
of the local yachting season on Lake Michigan with its 
twelfth annual Michigan City cruising race for cabiu 
yachts, a 38-mile course, under the most favorable 
weather conditions since the race was inaugurated, it be- 
ing bright and warm with a brisk fair wind at start and 
finish with a slight lull about the middle of the lake. 
Twenty-six cabin sail yachts made the run, Vencedcr 
making the best time, 4h. 56m. The winners were: 

Vencedor—Class 1A and time prize for A classes. 

Troquois—Class 2A. 

Columbia—Class 3A. 

Saint—Class 4A. 

Hoosier—2rft. Cabin Class. 

Alice—Class 1 schooners and yawls and time prize for 
B classes. 

Wizard—Class 2B. 

Vixen—Class 3B. 

Zamona—Class 4B. 

Some five hundred members of the club and _ their 
friends followed the race on the big passenger steamer 
Soo City, which the club chartered for the purpose. The 
yachtsmen and their friends made merry in the evening 
at a ball given in their honor by the citizens of Michigan 
City, at which the prizes were presented, and those 
present unanimously pronounced the opening event of the 
season a grand success. 

The next events of importance were the Pfister cup 
race of the Chicago Y. C. and the Thos. H. Webb cups and 
general open regatta of the Columbia Y. C. Independence 
Day forenoon. The day opened up-bright with a good 
whole sail S. W. wind, and very warm and _ pleasant. 
The Pfister cup was offered by Mr. Charles Pfister, of 
Milwaukee as a 21ft. knockabout trophy to be contested 
for annually, and it becomes the property of the yacht 
that wins it three times. Colleen, the Chicago Y. C.’s 
sole representative in the class, had already won ‘two 
legs on it, and it was a case of do or die on the part of 
the Milwaukee Y. C.’s representatives, and they there- 
fore had every yacht of the class in its fleet on hand to 





HOOSIER. 


try and wrest the trophy from the Chicago Y. C. In this 
they were successful, as one of its four representatives, 
the new yacht Badger II., handily won by a margin of 
2m. 1os., and the Milwaukeeans went home with their 
trophy in a particularly happy frame of mind. The after- 
noon event planned by the Chicago Y. C. was declared off 
on account of unfavorable weather, a rain squall having 
arrived. 

The Columbia Y. C. started over forty cabin sail yachts 
in its open race, and as the weather on the first two legs 
of the course was absolutely perfect, and everyone of the 
fleet carried balloon jibs the first leg and spinnakers as 
well on the second leg, no prettier sight could greet one’s 
eye. At the end of the second leg the spectacular features 
of the day began, and excitement on the guest boat ran 
high as the wind suddenly freshened to 35 miles an hour, 
and the leg home being a beat to windward, only twenty- 
two of the starters crossed the finish line, the balance 
quitting to run for the harbor if behind or breaking 
down; one capsized and another missed the harbor and 
ran to Waukegan, the nearest harbor north. The win- 
ners were: 

Vanenna—Class 1A. 

Columbia—Class 3A. 

Vision—Class 4A. 

Sprite—2r1ft. Cabin Class. 

Alice—Schooners and Yawls. 

Beatrice—Class 2B. 

Kathleen—Class 3B. 

Halcyon—Class 4B. 

Sprite won a 





leg on the Thos. H, Webb cup for cabin 
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yachts of 18ft. to 30ft. L.W.L. on time allowance. Nymph 
won in 1901, and LaRita in 1902. As the cup must be 
won by a yacht three years in succession, and a different 
yacht has won every year, it begins to look like a per- 
perpetual trophy and the only interest now is to settle 
what club will hold the trophy from year to year. The 
Columbia Y. C. won the first two years and the Chicago 
Y. C. now holds it until next year, this being the only 
trophy of prominence for a Columbia Y. C. representative 
competed and lost the past season. 

The Columbia Y. C. afternoon schedule called for a 
race of the 21ft. knockabouts and 21ft. cabin class, the 
knockabouts declined the issue on account of the rain 
and squalls, but the cabin class were ready at gun-fire, 
and LaRita won the Hyman-Berg cup. The forenoon ard 
afternoon races of the 21ft. cabin class counted as the 
first and second of the series of ten for the cup offered 
by Mr. Thos. H. Webb for the championship of that 
class this season. A percentage table is used in this 
series. 

It might be well to note that Vencedor lost to Vanenna 
in the forenoon race on a breakdown, and thet the acci- 
dent occurred only a short distance from the finish, and 
that she was well in the lead at the time, and that this 
is the only time a yacht of her class defeated her during 
the season. 

The next big event was the combined open race from 
Chicago to Milwaukee, a distance of 85 miles. This race 
was started in a stiff E. by N. wind with a big sea, which 
gradually increased to a gale and hauled to the S. E., 
the course being about due N., making a close reach at 
the start and a broad reach the last 20 miles. The start 
was made at 2:30 P. M. Saturday, August 1, and the 
Vencedor finished in a smother of foam at 10:18 P. M., 
having broken all records for sail yachts between the two 
ports, her elapsed time being 7h. 48m., an average of 
11 miles per hour, and this after breaking down just after 
the start, so that they were only able to carry lower can- 
vas all the way. However, this great record was of no 
avail, as the little 21ft. cabin class yacht Hoosier hung 
on like grim death, and won on time allowance over 
Vencedor by 17m., and Illinois, the old Canada cup trial 
yacht, also nosed out Vencedor on time allowance. The 
winners in this event were: 

Vencedor—Class 1A. 

Illinois—Class 2A and second time prize for A Classes. 

Columbia—Class 3A. 

Hoosier—z1ft. Cabin Class and first time prize for A 
Classes. 

Zephyrus—Class 2B and first time prize for B Classes. 

Wizard—Second time prize for B Classes. 

Sixteen cabin yachts competed. 

The Lake Michigan Y. A.’s races were held at Mil- 
waukee under the auspices of the Milwaukee Y. C., and 
that organization deserves great credit for the excellent 
manner the races were conducted. The race on August 
7 was Sailed in a light S. W. wind. The winners were: 

Vencedor—Class 1A, Columbia Y. C. 

Milwaukee—Class 2A, Milwaukee Y. C. 

Pats—Class 3A, Columbia Y. C. 

Blackbird—C€lass 4A, Milwaukee Y. C. 

LaRita—2rft. Cabin Class, Columbia Y. C. 

Badger II.—21ft. Knockabout Class, Milwaukee Y. C. 

Dolphin—Class 2B, Chicago Y. C. 

Vixen—Class 3B, Columbia Y. C. 

The winners of the forenoon races of August 8 were: 

Vencedor—Class 1A, Columbia Y. C. 

Illinois—Class 2A, Milwaukee Y. C-. 

Pats—Class 3A, Columbia Y. C. 

Phantom—Class 4A, Milwaukee Y. C. 

Pilot—atft. Cabin Class, Milwaukee Y. C. 

Badger II.—2rft. Knockabout Class, Milwaukee Y. C. 

Dolphin—Class 2B, Chicago Y. C. 

This gave the championship to Vencedor, Pats, 
Badger II., and Dolphin, and left Milwaukee and Illinois 
tied. in Class 2A, Phantom and Blackbird in 4A, and 
LaRita and Pilot in the 21ft. Cabin Class, and the ties 
in the 2A and a2rft. Cabin Classes were sailed off that 
afternoon to settle the championship of these classes. 
Milwaukee won from Illinois on’ a break down, and 
LaRita won from Pilot, after a hair-raising struggle 


from start to finish, by 78, The first two races of the 


21ft. Cabin Class counted as the third and fourth of the 
series of ten for the Thos. H. Webb cup. 

The races were not as well attended as they should 
have been, especially the smaller classes, but there is no 
logical excuse for Siren and Vanenna marring the con- 
test in Class 1A by refusing to start and thus practically 
giving Vencedor a walkover, as the big cruiser Neva was 
all that was left to compete with her. 


MILWAUKEE TO SOUTH HAVEN. 


Promptly at 7 P. M. August 9 the fleet started on a 
93-mile race from Milwaukee to South Haven for five 
time prizes. The wind was dead ahead and varied a 
whole sail to a close reef breeze during the night, with 
squalls and rain and heavy head sea all the time. The 
winners were: 

Vencedor first, $100. 

LaRita second, $50. ’ 

Sallie third, $30. s 
. America fourth, $20. i 

Widsith fifth, $10. ; ‘3 


RACES AT SOUTH HAVEN 
August II in a gale the yachts divided into three classes 





LA RITA, 


started to sail a course to windward and return, but 
before they had gone a mile to windward the wind light- 
ened so that full sail was necessary. LaRita won all the 
honors in this race, defeating Vencedor on time al- 
lowance, although after the race it was announced that 
she was not sailing in the A classes, but in a special 
without a competitor, much to the dissatisfaction of many 
of the yachtsmen of the 21ft. cabin class, as they had been 
informed before the start that they had to race against 
Vencedor, and much to the disgust of the Vencedor 
crew, who had been informed that they were not racing 
against LaRita. The winners of the first race were: 


A CLASSES OVER 30 FEET R.L. 
Vencedor first. 


Thor-Bjorn second. 
Widsith third. Michigan broke down. 


A CLASSES UNDER 30 FEET RL. i 
LaRita, walkover. : a 


B CLASSES AND SCHOONERS. 

Sallie: first. * 

Snipe second. 3 

Hattie B. third. 

America fourth. 

Vixen fifth. 

Mackinac sixth. 

On August 12 the yachts were divided the same as the 
day..previous, and raced in a smashing good whole sail 
breeze; in fact, all they wanted on the wind. In the A 
classes over 3oft. R. L, Vencedor won and captured first 


money, $50; Widsith finished second, and Thor-Bjorg 
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third, so they were tied on the two races, and divided 
the money, each taking $20; Michigan cut the course and 
received nothing, In the 'A classes under zoft. R. L, 
LaRita defeated Little Shamrock 22s. and secured first 
money, $50; Little Shamrock second, $30; Outlaw third, 
$10. In the B classes and schooners, Snipe defeated 
Sallie and tied her for first money, each taking $40, al- 
oom under the rules Snipe had defeated Sallié the 
first day, those in charge giving Sallie 1om.; she was late 
in crossing the starting line, although the race was ad- 
vertised as a°one-gun start. America finished third and 
tied Hattie B, and they split the money, each taking $15; 
Vixen finished fifth and received $5. Considerable dis- 
satisfaction cropped out at this point, and the yachtsmen 
fought clear of the event to a large extent, as it was more 
of a private affair or money-making proposition than a 
yachting event, there being no yacht club located there. 

The following day, August 13, the fleet that had not 
already gone to Macatawa Bay made the 34-mile run that 
morning. 

On the 14th the Macatawa Bay Y. C. tried to hold its 
first race of their regatta for all classes, but the wind was 
so light and fluky that only LaRita, Little Shamrock and 
Hoosier finished in the order named, and within the time 
limit. This was not a test of merit, but of luck. 

On Saturday, August 15, it rained and blew and the 
race was postponed until afternoon. LaRita won from 
Hoosier in the 21ft. cabin class. Widsith won from 
Thor-Bjorn in class 2A. Snipe first, Eleanor second and 
Zeta third in Class 4A. America defeated Jeannettie on 
time allowance in Class 2B. 


SIR THOMAS J. LIPTON COMPETITIVE CUP RACES, 


The greatest event of the season, however, was held off 
until the last week of August, the Sir Thomas J. Lipton 
competitive cup races. 

The first race of the series was sailed Thursday, Aug. 
27, in a stiff whole sail breeze. Seven competitors were 
on hand at starting gun fire. They all finished but 
Privateer, and did so in the following order: LaRita, 
Sprite, Hoosier, Little Shamrock, Pilot and Outlaw. 

An attempt was made to sail a race the 28th, but on 
account of lack of wind the race was called off until the 
following day. On Saturday, August 29, what was lack- 
ing the day previous was on hand in overabundance, the 
wind blowing 40 miles an hour from the N. E., and kick- 
ing up a tremendous sea. Sprite won, followed by the 
others in the order named, Little Shamrock, Hoosier, 
LaRita, Pilot, Outlaw and Priateer did not finish. 

On Monday, August 31, the gale had abated, the wind 
only blowing about 25 miles an hour at the start and de- 
creasing to about 15 at the finish. It looked as though 
Sprite had the cup won for the Chicago Y. C., and it did 
on its lead in points, except that her skipper made a blun- 
der by trying to outluff LaRita on the last leg of the 
course, and allowing Hoosier to catch up so that LaRita 
finished first, Hoosier second, and Sprite third, thus mak- 
ing a tie between LaRita and Sprite, whereas if Sprite 
had been sailed on a direct course on the last leg of this 
course it would easily have finished second and won the 
cup. 

On Tuesday, September 1, the tie was sailed off. Sprite 
secured a lead of 10s. and maintained it by deliberate 
fouling on two separate occasions, the first 6 miles, and 
then when in the lead on the wind allowed LaRita to 
split tacks and get a slight shift of wind and make the 
windward leg about 3m. in the lead, and finish 4m. 38s. 
in the lead and just 1m. 15s. within the time limit. More 
protesting and kicking by skipper of Sprite. As a matter 
of fact, he should have been ordered out of the race 
just after the start for deliberate fouling. By this win 
LaRita secured the cup a second time for the Columbia 
A 

These three races counted as the fifth, sixth, and sev 
enth of the series of ten for the Thos. H. Webb 1903 
championship cup, and gave LaRita such a lead that no 
other yacht could win, provided she finished in the three 
remaining contests. 

The owners of Little Shamrock were not discouraged 
at the showing to date their boat had made, but imme- 
diately shipped her to Detroit and entered her in the 
races for the Country Club competitive cup, and their 
faith was not misplaced, as she won three straight races 
and brought the cup to the home of the Columbia Y. ( 
in Chicago. The Country Club races were sailed Septem 
ber 9, 10 and 12 on Lake St. Claire. 

On Saturday, September 12, the Columbia Y. C. held 
its twelfth annual open fall regatta. It blew 53 miles an 
hour, according.to the weather man, and Vencedor won a 
leg on the Tom Murray cup, sailing the course at a ter- 
rific pace. 

Then came the match race between Vencedor and 
Vanenna for the championship of the Great Lakes, under 
the auspices of the Chicago Y. C. on September 17 and 
19. As Vencedor won the first two races with ridiculous 
ease it secured the cup and championship flag, and the 
ex-flag ship of the Columbia Y. C. is ready at any time 
to defend this title, and is particularly anxious to secure 
a match with the Irondequoit in order to ascertain the 
difference in speed between this year’s model and Canada 
cup winner and the old Canada cup challenger of 1896. 
Such a race would excite more interest than the races 
for the Canada cup did the past season, and for the good 
of the sport on the Great Lakes it would certainly be a 
big aid. 

After the return of Little Shamreck from Detroit she 
was fitted out and entered in the three final contests of 
the Webb cup just to prove their claim that she was as 
fast as any yacht of the class on the Great Lakes, and 
the races hetween her and LaRita were three of the best 
of the. season, Little Shamrock winning all three by nar- 
row margins. 


Altogether the season has been a big success, and the 
outcome is that next year will see more interest in yacht- 
ing and spirited racing than during the past season, par- 
ticularly in the 21ft. cabin class, as members of the 
Country Club of Detroit are having five new yachts built 
expressly for the Lipton cup races, and to defend their 
Country Club cup when the Columbia Y. C’s fleet are 
sent to Detroit next September to again bring home that 
beautiful trophy, if possible. The Columbia Y. C. mem- 
bers are preparing a warm reception for the invaders 
from Detroit, and are building several new yachts for 
these two events, 
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60-FOORT WATERLINE FISHING SCHOONER—-SAIL PLAN——DESIGNED BY B. B. CROWNINSHIELD FOR H. HUGHES. 


The results of this season’s events are the establishment 
of annual inter-lake yacht racing in at least one class, 
and a yacht owning and building mania such as has 
never existed on this lake before, achievements of which 
the aggressors, the Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, may well 
feel proud. a ip 


Design for a Fishing Schooner. 


STRANGE as it may seem, there are many yachtsmen 
who are still opposed to the features which enter into 
the design of the modern cruising boat and still con- 
tend that the old-fashioned boats with the plumb or 
clipper stems and deep underbodies with straight stern 
posts, make better sea boats. This prejudice is in some 
cases inborn, and then again these men have seen ex- 
treme racing machines of poor design behaving badly 
in a seaway. We have always been exponents of the 
properly designed modern yacht, and we still claim that 
she is superior in seaworthiness to any sailing vessel 
that floats. Then, again, the modern boat has far more 
room below than the earlier vessels had of the same 
waterline length. 

»-When the America’s Cup boat Defender was first 
seen, she was looked upon as an extreme racing 

hine, but before her career was ended she was 

eded by all who had anything to do with her that 
she was a remarkably fine sea boat. Had she been con- 
structed of different and more lasting materials she 
would undoubtedly be afloat to-day and used as a cruis- 
ing yawl or schooner. 

It"was demonstrated to the satisfaction of all those 
who had the good fortune to participate in the run 
from Vineyard Haven to Provincetown, on the New 
York Y. C. cruise two years ago, what the modern boat 
coujd do in a heavy breeze of wind in the open sea 
under very trying conditions. That run made many 
converts to the modern boats, and those who were sure 
such: boats as the Herreshoff -70-footers and other so- 
calleg racing machines would never stand the rack and 
would fill and sink or lose their rigs, were greatly sur- 
prised when out of the huge fleet that went around 
the Cape they were among the first to finish and were 
in Provincetown hours in advance of many of the so- 
called “deep sea cruisers” of twice their size and ton- 
nage. The 70-footers carried working topsails all the 
way around, and light sails whenever possible. When 
the boats hauled on the wind to beat up Massachusetts 
Bay for Provincetown, there was a heavy sea running, 
and it was blowing harder than ever, but the 70-footers 
were making good weather of it, and jib topsails were 
set on some of them. After these boats reached their 
anchorage many of the large old type schooners could 
be seen outside under short sail bobbing up and down 
in the big seas and making little or no headway. That day 
a number of old boats, large and small, turned tail 
and went back to the Vineyard, but several of the 
Buzzard’s Bay one-design boats, modern craft only 

jot, on the waterline, came through without difficulty. 
J Fs boats bailt for the Gloucester fishing service end 


the craft designed for similar use in the North Sea, 
perhaps meet the toughest and most vicious weather 
than any vessel has to contend with, both winter and 
summer. These craft are owned in part or entirely in 
many cases by the men who command them, and when 
these very men go to a yacht designer for the plans 
of any new schooner they may build, it is pretty good 
evidence that the modern yacht with some modifica- 
tions is the craft best suited to their requirements. Of 
course speed is a factor in their business, because the 
boat first in gets the best prices for its catch; never- 
theless, these craft must be most seaworthy. 


In England the fishermen who ply their trade in the 
North Sea realized the advantages of the modern boat 
for their purpose, and Mr. Linton Hope and other 
British designers have turned out many boats for this 
service that have proven better in every particular than 
the older craft of antiquated design. The Gloucester 
men were quick to grasp the advantages of the modern 
boat, and their vessels have kept pace in design with 
the yacht for some years past. Mr. Edward Burgess 
designed many boats for the Gloucester fishermen, 
but his craft were not such wide depaftures from their 
original boats as were the ones Mr. B. B. Crownin- 
shield turned out for them. At first Mr. Crowninshield’s 
boats were looked upon as experiments, but after giv- 
ing them a fair test they have won over all the croak- 
ers, and the modern boat is now accepted as being the 
most desirable for the work allotted to them. 

No yacht designer has been so successful in getting 
out the plans for fishermen as Mr. B. B. Crownin- 
shield. He has made an exhaustive study of these 
craft, and found out what was necessary to make up a 
successful and satisfactory boat. Consequently he has 
received many orders for boats to be used off the 
Banks. The vessels he turned out for the Gloucester 
service proved such able and fast craft that he became 
known widely, not only as a yacht designer, but as a 
designer for fishermen’s boats. 

Last year Mr. Crowninshield received an order for 
a schooner to be used in the Pacific for halibut fish- 
ing. This boat was for Mr. H. Hughes, of Seattle, 
Washington, and the boat’s lines and sail plan are 
published in this issue. 

She is an interesting little craft, and presents a very 
shippy appearance, and with some slight changes would 
make a very desirable cruising yacht. Many of the 
best features of the modern yacht are combined in her 
design, and yet she has proven herself fast and sea- 
worthy and altogether a very satisfactory little craft. 
The design will bear careful examination and study. 

The boat has 4in. double moulded frames sided 6in. 
at heels and 4in. at heads. The planking is 2in. thick, 
and there is a 13%in. ceiling. She carries 20 tons of 
ballast, all of which is inside. 

Her dimensions follow: 


Length— ; 
a iain lee A Aa di 7oft. tin. 
his Si Raitiigss <o Pineensehenn a lai - Soft. 





Overhang— 
ORI i ie i v2bgeascateecsee Sft. 8in. 
Ps dactiesdbceuicits ase eneedducos 12ft. 3in. 
Breadth— 
ROI 5a: Srdrsiviin sre Lace Sb i Taw eels 16ft. 11in. 
eMUNCS Ratni cane since oiedeuney goutodet 16ft. sin 
Draft— 
OEE io cc acednsadagandanecsleania oft. 3in. 
Sail area— 
BUMS osha iivadniseccidadsudcaeedeln 298 sq. ft 
SOMMOMIN oiediaiacd ixedanasvidaw eis doslate 205 sq. ft 
MONOSE Sccccwadgdcadilercendeeaveaus 433 sq. ft 
MEINE Sos evita tien God owe adc duets 1,144 sq. ft 
Aen Senter 005 scisncvsscsusseeees 2,080 sq. ‘ft. 
INEGSD CODEOED a oo oa’ idaisalvievadueec ous 186 sq. ft. 
WONG AUGGNI 6 oe Peccddetoka caadones 126 sq. ft. 
PEIN g oo Sec cheveccescsmeges 236 sq. ft. 
"5 ObAE SR BIOs cic Cesnecevaaads 2,628 sq. ft. 


Atlantic Y. C. 


The Regatta Committee of the Atlantic Y. C. has 
given out the following table, which gives the record 
of each yacht that started in its regattas and shows how 
the prizes were distributed: 


Ocean Races. 
Starts. Firsts. Seconds. Thirds. 











iogomen, ic a SR cies caseaueveess 2 2 “a é 
Hildegarde, E. R. Coleman..... ie 1 1 «a 
Kiwassa, H. B. Shaen ......... w/a 1 aa af 
Endymion, George Lauder, Jr. oo 2 
Fleur de Lys, Dr. L. A. Stimson..., 2 ae as on 
Iroquois, J. G. N. Whitaker......... 3 os 2 
‘Thisee, Bonet. E. TOd. oc ccccccccsccs 4 ae ae 
Geis, “Ra 3. CONBDOM occ ccccdudicave 1 és 
Leases, RB. P.  MeéCardy.....ccccccsiecce 1 = 1 
Short Course Races—Class C. 
mteile, L.. 3. Comenttic. siccescvccvevece 1 és 
EPNORy Bis SR caccvdccccadases 1 1 
° Class K. 
Ondaws, Ti. J. Robett....s.ccccccccece 2 és 1 
Nemge, WC. Tetitiiisci.ciccsvaces 2 1 an 
er a ee a 1 1 
Class L. 
eS Be, OM Se cnc ccaucenctebies 3 1 
BR By Wt MDa cccccedsaceswece 2 1 
Class M. 
*Bagheera, Hendon Chubb........... 14 4 3 2 
Vivian II., S. E. Vernon...... oon ae 1 4 és 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach dane 5 1 1 
Surprise, L. D. Martens..... ieee és sin 
ee ee eee 1 we 1 
IORI, Cs ARNE. osipeccdsccccsece 1 “ aa 
Alert, J. W. Alker..,........ss.c000000 3 i 2 
Oiseau, H. L. Maxwell............... 3 1 ae 
Adeline, J. B. O’Donohue........... 3 oe éo 
Class P. 
Vagabond, T. A. Vernon............. 12 6 3. 2 
Cockatoo, W. A. Barstow............ 11 4 2 on 
Fe By ONE ao ccadcccctasaccess 9 1 1 1 
Corona, j: ae 6 ee 1 a 
erie, 5. Cy ERG cccstccccecoce 2 ee us 1 
Ogeemah Brophy & Mackey......... 2 ee 1 ae 
Smoke, L. H. Dyer “a a a 
Naiad, Dr. J. D. Palmer.. . & 2 2 ee 
Lizana, W. & Archer....ccccceores 2 ee ee “oe 








Class Q. 

mee, WW, GE: CMAs, ,....cncnceees 7 5 1 . 
Spots, ER PRA s6nso0sseercss 4q 1 2 1 
Wraith, Calvin Tompkins............ s 2 1 

ary, Max Grundner...............0. s 2 3 ee 
weeme, ©. J. TERVGRS. .ccscccceccssece 3 is 
Careless, F. J. Havens.........0cccc00 6 1 2 
oe Se See 1 is 

: Class R. 
Pickaninny, E. H. Low............00. 5 2 1 
Scalawag, E. S. Ludlow............-. 12 4 2 1 
Constance, F. D. L. Prentiss......... 5 ~~ 1 1 
SS Re SS See 7 2 = 
ee wo re 1 se as 
Sandpiper, W. W. Redfern........... 4 2 2 
Piccina, George ae 2 ss ; 
Opossum, R. F. Doremus............ 1 1 

Class V. 

ee ans 1 ‘is 
Rascal, D. G. Whitlock.............- 4 2 


Th icccuenbhotesyescesssveesys 2 ‘I 
ee ee ee 2 


_In the power boat race the launches Allure, Queen Bess, 
Standard, Express and Corona won in their respective classes. 
*One sailover. 


_ 


Lanai. 

LANAI was built last winter for Commodore A. C. 
James, of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C., from de- 
signs by Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, to be used as one of the team and raced against 
the Beverly Y. C. in Massachusetts this past summer. 

Lanai was designed to be the heavy weather boat of the 
team, and as centerboarders had shown their superiority 
in the raceabout class in Buzzard’s Bay, it was decided 
to make Lanai a centerboard boat, and to build her under 
the raceabout rules of the Beverly Y. C. of Massachusetts 
—that is, the original raceabout rules of the Knock- 
about Association of Massachusetts, Beverly not hav- 
ing made the change to the weight rule when the other 
clubs made their changes in 1901. 

Lanai’s scantling is the same as called for in the Long 
Island Sound rules, as also are her beam, sail area, draft, 
etc., but it was expected that while using the required 
3,000 pounds of lead for ballast it would be possible to 
save a little weight. As a matter of fact, Lanai weighed 
a little more than 100 less than the 5,900 pounds required 
by the Sound rules, and in consequence was some 2in. 
short on the waterline. 

From the start Lanai has shown herself exceptionally 
fast, not only in the heavier winds for which she was 
designed, but in any weather stronger than a drifting 
match. 

She raced through May and June with the raceabouts 
belonging to the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C., Merry- 
wing, Mystery, Natalie, and Jolly Roger, and showed 
herself conclusively the best of the five. 

In a team match against the American Y. C. in a mod- 
erate S. W. wind she showed herself so very much superior 
to any of the six boats entered that she finished the first 
round 44m. ahead of the nearest boat, and on the second 
round gybed over and went back to the assistance of her 
team mates, blanketing Rascal, of the American Y. C., 
and holding her under her lee until Merrywing had 
passed her, and then going after Howdy of the same club, 
which had a lead by this time of 75 yards, and again 
beating her in to the finish for first place, 

In the team races of Buzzard’s Bay she was able to 
treat the Buzzard’s Bay team in the same way. 

After the team races at Buzzard’s Bay she went down 
to Islesboro, and in addition to beating all the boats of 
the raceabout class there in their races, entered against 
the Marblehead 25-footers, Chewink I. and II, in a 
strong breeze, and beat them 24m. over an 8-mile tri- 
angular course. 

She ended her season in Islesboro by beating the 
Herreshoff raceabout Jilt in a match of two races, the 
first one triangular, and the second one windward and 
return. In the windward and return race, three miles to 
windward and back, she beat Jilt 314m. on the windward 
leg, and ran her another minute before the wind. 

Lanai’s dimensions follow: Length over all, 34ft. 
s%in.; L.W.L., 21ft.; breadth, 8ft. 8in.; draft, board 
up, 4ft.; board down, 6ft. 3i.; sail area, 598 sq. ft. 








Mr. Robert Jacob has built for his own use a launch 
4oit. over all, 6ft. breadth and gin. draft. She will be 
equipped with a 25 horse-power Buffalo engine. 


. FOREST AND STREAM: 


LANAI——DESIGNED BY TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


On Saturday afternoon, Oct. 17, there was launched 
from the yard of the Racine Boat Manufacturing Co., 
Racine, Wis., the steel hoouseboat, built for Mr. John 
W. Gates. The yacht was named Roxina, and will be 
used in Southern waters. She is tooft. long, 17{t. 
breadth and draws 2ift. 4in. Roxina will leave for Port 
Arthur, Tex., in a few days by way of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal. 

ner 


There is building at the yard of the Townsend & 
Downey Company, at Shooter’s Island, S. IL. a cruis- 
ing schooner for Mr. Chester W. Chapin. She was 
designed by Messrs. Cary, Smith & Barbey, and will 
be built of bronze. The yacht will be finished as soon 
as possible, as her owner wishes to make a Southern 
cruise in her this winter. She is 115ft. over all, 8sft. 
waterline, 21ft. breadth and 6ft. draft. 


Messrs. Harlan and Hollingsworth, of Wilmington, 
Del., as members of the U. S. Shipbuilding Company, 
went into a receiver’s hands, together with the other 
plants that were interested in the deal. _Work has 
stopped in this yard, and thus Mr. Albert C. Bostwick 
was greatly delayed in securing the auxiliary schooner 
that was being built for him. The yacht, which is 
known as the Vergemere, has been taken to Mr. Rob- 
ert Jacob’s yard at City Island, to be completed. Mr. 
Bostwick hopes to make a Southern cruise in her this 
winter. She is 158ft. 6in. over all, 120ft. waterline, 27ft. 
6in. breadth and 16ft. draft. Her engines will develop 
300 horse-power. 

RRR 


At the annual meeting of the Hempstead Bay Y. C., 
held on Wednesday evening, Octobet*14, the following 
officers ware elected: Com., Williarih P. Miller; Vice- 
Com., John A. White; Rear-Com., Fred K. Walsh; 
Treas., Carman R. Lush; Sec’y, De Witt C. Titus; Meas., 
Fred C. Southard. Board of Governors: William E. 
Clowes, Charles H. Southard, H. L. Crandall and Marcus 
H. Tracy. Regatta Committee: Hiram R. Smith, Joseph 
Rollins and De Witt C. Titus. 

The reports of the various committees showed that the 
club was in excellent financial condition, and there were 
now ecighty-seven active members. 


On Thursday evening, Oct. 15, a reception was given 
at the New York Y. C. to the following members: 
Vice-Com. August Belmont, Com. Frederick G. 
Bourne, Capt. J. Malcolm Forbes, Mr. Elbert H. Gary, 
Capt. Clement A. Griscom, Capt. James J. Hill, Vice- 
Com. C. Oliver Iselin, Capt. William B. Leeds, Com. 
Edwin D. Morgan, Com. J. Pierpont Morgan, Capt. 
Charles J. Paine, Capt. Oliver H. Payne, Mr. Norman 
B. Ream, Mr. William Rockefeller, Mr. James Still- 
man, Rear-Com. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Capt. William 
K. Vanderbilt, Capt. P. A. B. Widener, Vice-Com. 
Henry Walters. 

All these gentlemen have been interested in the de- 
fense of the America’s Cup in one way or another. 
There were about 400 members present, and the affair 
was one of the most successful ever given by the club. 


Canoeing. 
—— ee 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest anp STREAM 
offer cash prices for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 








FOR A. C, JAMES, 1903. 


First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $25.00. 

Third prize, $15.00. 

Fourth and fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to eighth, $6.00 each, 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland 
streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. : 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists covering 
the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in-which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the ceuntry passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper in 
black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should also be 
sent in. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York., on or before De- 
cember 1, 1903. 


A. C. A. Executive Committee Meeting. 
To the Members of the Executive Committee, Board of 
Governors and Racing Board: 


The annual executive meeting of the American Canoe 
Association will be held at Rochester, i. Y., October 24, 
C &., TERS, 


1903. 
Commodore-Elect. 
Joux S. Waicur, Seety-Treas. 


Notes from the Delaware. 


THE flood of the 1oth in the Delaware did a great 
deal of damage to Patk Island. The Island was com- 
pletely covered with water, flooding the club house and 
bungalows to a depth of over three feet and carrying 
away many trees. Many of the camping fixtures have 
been lost and men will be busy for some time making 
repairs and cleaning up. The Trenton C. C. house was 
in great danger for some time, but escaped with very 
little damage, besides much mud over canoes and fur- 
niture. The Totowa Club House, adjoining, went 
down the river with four canoes, and is a total loss; 
the Hiawatha Club lost almost everything. 

Keports from Bordentown and Burlington are that 
no serious damage has been done. 


Gifle ry at Gy. 


Greenville Schuetzen Park. 


New Yorx.—There was the usual group of the Manhattan Rifle 
and Revolver Association members in the Greenville Schuetzen 
Park on Saturday of last week. A heavy easterly storm was in 
force, making the conditions anything but pleasant for the 
shooters. Dr. W. G. Hudson and Major Ed Taylor were on the 
rifle range (200yds.) for the purpose of a little further experiment 
in ballistics, but there were no experiments, for the reason that 
the Doctor had entruusted to his wife the packing of his car- 
tridge box, and the good woman had neglected to put in the 
sights. 

H. F. Barning, another worthy marksman, came to the park 
without an extractor for his rifle. Barning has one of those 
handy take-down rifles with interchangeable barrels—a good thing 
when one has all the parts intact; otherwise one is liable to the 
use of language that is unparliamentary. 

L. P. Hansen, by good luck, came to the park with all his 
truck in good order and nothing shy. Both Hansen and Barning 
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shot in good form, and, considering the weather conditions, their 
scores were good. Scores: 


L P Hansen........ pet. oee 24 24 21 19 21 23 23 21 22 19-217 
18 20 19 22 21 24 23 24 24 19-214 
23 22 20 19 22 19 19 21 18 19—202 
21 17 21 23 24 23 23 23 23 26— 
22 22 22 22 18 23 15 22 25 20—211—1067 
Three-shot score: 
HaROGR: cececcvcseses 24 21 2166 Barning ............ .24 20 15—59 
Rifle: 
H ¥ ss sc adces Meth bddnecesl 23 24 24 12 20 20 19 15 24 23—202 


23 17 22 21 23 18 16 21 17 25—203 
24 20 15 19 24 25 20 21 25 19—212 


Down on the revolver range, 50yds., were gathered a small 
group of revolver cranks who are seldom absent from the Green- 
ville range on a Saturday afternoon. In the group was John A. 
Dietz, who divided the honors in the Old Guard fair last week 
with Dr. R. H. Sayre. Dietz was in good form, and put up a 
score of 50 shots close up to the record mark, making a total of 


463 points. A. P. Proctor also shot in good form, and finished 
with four scores averaging 90. Scores: 
J A Wiebi nce scnveccccccases 101010 8 8 9 810 9—89 
8 9101010 8 9 9 9 10—92 
910 91010101010 9 10—97 
91010 9 910 9 8 10 10—94 
10 9 81010 9 710 8 10—91—463 
ee ee at 910 8 81010 9 910 992 
8 8 7 91010 9 910 9~89 
8 8 9 9 910 9 9 8 10—89 
81010 810 9 810 7 10—90—360 
W J Cooms..cscccsecee pea -- 10 8 9 8 9 7 8 9 10 10—88 
10 8 9 810 7 8 8 9 9~86—174 


The annual Election Day 100-shot championship match, which 
has been one of the fixtures among our local riflemen for a num- 
ber of years, will be held on Nov. 3, in Armbruster’s Greenville, 
N. J., range. 

The Zettler Rifle Club has taken hold of the shoot, and in the 
future will make it one of its annual fixtures. The conditions of 
the match are much the same as in the past—$5 entrance fee, 100 
shots per man. The Hayes trophy, with its annual bar for the 
best hundred-shot score, and the Armbruster trophy for the best 
ten-shot score. After deducting all expenses, which includes one 
of Mother Armbruster’s famous dinners, the balance of the en- 
trance money will be divided among the competing marksmen 
pro rata. 





Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 12.—Yesterday the weather conditions 
at Shell Mound were favorable. M. Blasse distinguished himself in 
the Germania competition shoot, making 234 on the 25-ring target 
in his 10 shots. Scores of the day: 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, monthly medal shoot, Pistol 
Club trophies: G. E. Frahm 90, Charles Becker 87, G. Armstrong 
82, B. Jonas 80, E. C. Cordell 69. 

Pistol, re-entry match: Dr. Smith 91, 84, 80; G. Armstrong 
89, 86, 86, 84; Charles Becker 87, 86, 85, 85; J. Kullmann, 86, 86; 
W. F. Blasse 84, 83, 83; G. E. Frahm 84. 

Revolver Club trophies: W. C. Prichard 86. 

Revolver, re-entry match: W. C. Prichard 91, W. R. Proll 89, 81; 
Charles Becker 80. 

Rapid-fire match, six shots in thirty seconds: S. Carr 53, 49, 47, 
39; W. R. Proll 37, 34, 26; Charles Becker 26, 30. 

Re-entry match, rifle, expert, Class A: A. Gehret 226, 223; C. 
M. Henderson 222. 

Second Class: M. Kolander 208. 

Club trophy: A. Gehret 226, D. B. Faktor 217, C. M. Henderson 
212, M. Kolander 208, W. Blasse 204, G. Tammeyer 204, G. Arm- 
strong 189, E. Woenne 198. 

Medal bars: M. Blasse 214, M. Kolander 208, 207, 2.3. 

German Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot: First champion 
class, E. E. Mason 229; A. Gehret 229. Second champion class, 
George Tammeyer 213. First class, D. Salfield 197; second class, 
George H. Bahrs 210; third class, A. Schaefer 199. Best first shot, 
F. P. Schuster, 24; best last shot, F. P. Schuster, 24. 

Competition shoot: M. Blasse 234, A. Gehret 221, F. P. Schuster 
220, H. Huber 717, N. Ahrens 210, C. F. Thierbach 208, Fred 
Brandt 202. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly medal shoot, cham- 
pion highest score class: F. P. Schuster 443; champion class, R. 
Stettin 426; first class, J. Lankenau 410, second class, not filled; 
third class, John de Wit, 394; fourth class, Edward Doell 340; best 
first shot, George H. Bahrs, 25; best last shot, F. P. Schuster, 25. 

RoeEgL. 


New York City Corps. 


Tne New York City Corps, captain, R. Busse, finished its out- 
door practice shoot for the season of 1903, at Union Hill Park 
on Wednesday, Oct. 14. The prizes will be distributed to the 
winning members on Nov. 5. Scores: 

Ring target, 10-shot scores: R. Busse 219, A. Kronsberg 219, 
J. Facklamm 217, R. Schwanermann 210, R. Bendler 1%, O. 
Schwanermann 185, C. G. Zettler 178, Ch. Wagner 174, H. Rd- 
loff 171, A. Range 159, A. Frank 133, C. Schmidt 119, J. Ried! 96, 
H. Bartels 85, A. Wiltz 56, J. Keller 56. 

Man target, 3-shot scores: C. Schwanermann 59, C. Wagner 
68, A. Kronsberg 54, C. Schmidt 54, C. G. Zettler 54, J. Fack- 
lamm 53. 

Point target, most points: A. Kronsberg 65, J. Facklamm 47, 
R. Busse 29, R. Bendler 28, R. Schwanermann 10, C. G. Zettler 7, 
H. Radloff 6, O. Schwanermann 6, A. Keller 6, C. Wagner 5, C. 
Schmidt 4, A. Range 3, A. Frank 2, J. Riedl 2. 

Bullseye target, best center shot: A. Kronsberg 9, R. Busse 3, 
R. Schwanermann 2, J. Facklamm 2. 





Presque Isle Rifle Club, 


Ertz, Pa., Oct. 10.—The club did their shooting on Saturday in 


a gale of wind, blowing from the northwest, but made very 

gocd scores. The scores: 

A Mount ......... 78 72 70-230 E D Allen..... «++. -64 59 49—172 
NE. “Geéswecsed 63 63 69—185 J F Almeda........ 16 73 66—215 
Lynch .......... 67 66 64—186 


Oct. 3—The club had a small attendance to-day, though they 
had a first-rate day to shoot in—no wind and a good light. Scores: 





W A Parker....... 81 79 77—237 F Almeda...... - 73 71 67—211 
A Mount ......... 79 73 72—224 MEE: viscnswece - 67 67 61—195 
-- 80 72 70—222 *B Morehouse..... 36 .. ..— 36 


L Stidham .. 
C Lynch......... 78 Tl 68—217 





Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—At our regular meeting on Oct. 11 the fol- 
lowing scores were made, shooting at 200yds., offhand, 25-ring tar- 
get. Nestler was champion of the day with 227: 


Honor. 
NE inn ka ceclens en mdiadiaeici kek aaean 227 213 212 211 210 62 
Hasenzahl .......... Le. socceeeeseace 219 216 214 213 61 
er Ree ceuenepeuen upiddie ++ +215 212 204 191 199 58 
MIE. seccceccccsce icnibahpuasxdondenpatneae 207 204 196 191 184 63 
DEED -indtee snesersueus seesecsecesee e200 198 194 180 174 mt 
OT er coccceccoccccccce EER MED ED sce 62 
Freitag ..... avast seeseeess urevens seeeee-201 196 183 182 176 53 
seccccccccccececosccccesecccceseesl OO 188 184 180 179 3 


Mr. J. B. Burnham, of Essex-on-Lake Champlain, writes us as 
follows: . “It may interest you to know that one of my daughters, 
Miss Rose Burnham, ‘has just won a rifle in the prize competition 
of the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company. The boy wasn’t in 
it.” The latter sentence refers to his son. Mr. Burnham is an 
accomplished sportsman himself, having hunted moose successfully 
in the wilds of Maine, shot big game in other sections, and 
attained notable skill at target shooting with both pistol and rifle, 
hence the young lady had every advantage in the matter of 


heredity. 
Grapshooting. 
—o— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 











Fixtures. 


Oct. 21-22.—Raleigh, N. C.—Third annual trapshooting tourna- 
ment North Carolina State Fair; $150 added money. R. T. 
Gowan, Sec’y. 

Oct. 20-22.—Paducah, Ky., Gun Club tournament. W. A. Davis, 


ec’y. 

Oct. 23-24.—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament, Dr. C. E. 
Cook, Sec’y. 

Oct. 23-25.—St. Louis, Mo.—Combination live-bird and target 
shoot at Du Pont Shooting Park. Open to all. Special event, 50 
live-bird handicap. Alec D. Mermod, Mgr. 

Oct, 27.—Fremont, Ind., Gun Club first annual tournament. J. 
L. Lint, Sec’y. 

Oct. 20-31.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—First grand tournament 
of the National Gun Club; $500 added. John M. Lilly, Pres. 

1904, 


Jan. 12-15.—Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 











The Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club has fixed upon Jan. 1, 1904, 
as the date for an open tournament. 
ae 
The rain of Saturday in the East dampened the ardor of the 
shooters in that section, and the attendance at club shoots was 


consequently light. . 
Li ms we a 
Mr. E. E. Ejickhoff, at the snoot of the North River Gun 


Club, on Oct. 17, scored his third win on the club cup, and 
thereby established a clear title to it as a part of his personal 
belongings. 

® 


Mr. Royal Robinson, not many years ago one of America’s 
famous shooters, was a visitor in New York on Tuesday of this 
week. He departed on the evening of that day for his old home, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

* 


Mr. H. S. Welles, the energetic representative of Messrs. J. H. 
Lau & Co., 75 Chambers street, New York, arranged to leave for 
Maine on Saturday of last week for a three weeks’ outing in a 


section where the ruffed grouse does weird stunts in eluding 
flying shot. 
a 
The successful teams in the contests of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Trapshooters’ League, April 8 to Oct. 7, finished the season 


in the following order: Firsi, North Side Gun Club, of Allegheny, 
8% points; Millvale, 43 points; Ruffsdale, 35 points; Ligonier, 27 
points; Irwin and Brownsville, 22 points each; this tie to be shot 
off later; McKeesport 14. 


After an absence abroad of upward of three months, Mr. Justus 
Von Lengerke, of the firm of Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 
Broadway, New York, arrived in New York on Tuesday 
afternoon of this week. He crossed on the renowned Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse. It is surmised that he enjoyed a combina- 
tion of work and play in Europe. 


For the programme of the Fremont, Ind., Gun Club’s first 
annual tournament apply to the secretary and field captain, Mr. J. 
L. Lint. Send guns and ammunition to W. N. McKeehen. 
Moneys divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. The programme con- 
sists of fifteen events, each at 10 targets, $4 added; $1 entrance. 
Handicap contests; winners of first handicapped 2yds., 2Qyd. 
limit. The date is Oct. 27. 


R 
Mr. John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Gun 
Club, informs us that the prizes at his shoot on Saturday of this 
week will be well worth the earnest effort of the contestants. Mr. 
Wright shot a match with Mr. C. A. Lockwood, of Jamaica, on 
Saturday of last week, on the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, which Mr. Wright would have won had he broken four 
more targets. The scores stood 74 to 71 in favor of Mr. Lock- 

wood. Each shot at 110 —. 


Mr. L. H. Schortemeier, with a delicacy which is habitual and 
surpassingly Chesterfieldian, calls our attention to the fact that 
the Hudson Gun Club team, of which he was a conspicuous 
member, Oct. 7, at Sheepshead Bay, was second instead of the 
North River Gun Club, as we inadvertently stated. It may inci- 
dentally be observed that Mr. Schortemeier was high man of his 
team, a matter of importance which is respectfully presented for 
the consideration of expectant nations. 

2 

The programme of the National Gun Club tournament is a 
work of art, and is full of information. We published a review of 
it in a recent issue. It can be obtained on application to the 
secretary-treasurer, F. M. Holloway, Indianapolis, Ind. Keep the 
dates, Oct. 26-31, in mind. The French Lick Springs Hotel Co. 
has donated $500 added money. French Lick Springs is situated 
on the Monon Railroad, of which the general passenger agent is 
Mr. Frank J. Reed, 198 Custom House Place, Chicago. 

2 

The Jackson Park Gun Club, of Paterson, N. J., was again a 
sufferer in common with many other property owners and dwellers 
of that much afflicted city, consequent to the recent floods, the 
Passaic River maintaining its reputation for responsive destructive- 
ness. With that pluck which has ever marked the Paterson 
people, the club will proceed to restore its much-injured grounds 
forthwith. Mr. Garry Hopper, the energetic secretary-treasurer 
of the club, suffered severely in his business interests, his stock 
of ammunition being a total loss. He is pluckily readjusting 
and restocking. It is hard to down a good man or men. 
Red ae. Baruarp Watzzs. | 





West Baden Tournament. Se 

West Bapen, Ind.—The first annual West Baden handicap and 
grand shooting tournament given at this place under the manage- 
ment of that old-time wizard, Mr. John L. Winston, and to 
which a $500 purse was added by the New West Baden Hotel, was 
pulled off on Oct..14 to 17, inclusive. So far as enthusiasm, 
depth of interest, splendid grounds, etc., are concerned, it was a 
decided success. 

In view of the location, the magnificent grounds, hotel, equip- 
ment, and the fact that $500 was added to the purses, the attend- 
ance was not up to what it should have been. ‘the only way to 
account for this lack of attendance must be that there has been 
so much shooting in this vicinity during the past season that 
the majority of the boys are practically worn out. 

In alhghting from the train at -this little town of West Baden 
when one looks to the left he sees the typical. Hoosier village, but 
when he turns to his right, he sees across a little vailey and 
seated at the foot of one of Orange county’s noble mountains, a 
magnificent pile of brick, stone, concrete and granite known as 
the New West Baden Hotel, conceded to be the finest in the 
world; in fact, upon entering this magnificent structure, one is 
transported trom a little country vinage to the center of the 
gayest of metropolitan hostelries, built here for the accommodation 
ot the thousands of guests :who come here to seek the benents to 
be derived trom the many springs which have made this piace 
the “Carlsbad of America.” it-would be impossible to describe 
in detail the magnificence and beauty o1 the New West baden 
Hotel; but one must be its guest to tully appreciate what 1s here. 
it is’ built in circular form around an atrium surmounted by a 
dome 200ft. in diameter, 135ft. in height, and which dome is said 
to be the largest in the world. : 

But to the tournament. ‘The earlier arrivals were ‘Tom A. 
Marshall, Fred Gilbert, Col. J. ‘IT. Anthony, who arrived on Sat- 
urday previous; and these, with a few ot the local boys, spent 
Sunday together, and on Monday shot at a few preliminary prac- 
tice birds. etree 

ashe tournament proper opened on Tuesday, the 14th, a most 
beautitul day, with the following well-known sportsmen present: 
C. O. Le Compte, Eminence, Ky.; Stanley Khodes, Coiumous, 
O.; Ed. Voris and Frank Snyder, Crawtordsvilie, ind.; J. 3B. 
Stipp, Bedford, Ind.; George Schwartzkopf, Coi:umous, ind.; 
Willard Thomas, Logansport, Ind.; P. Schiicher and Charies 
Bailey, Marietta, O.; Hugh Clark, Wabash, ind.; UC. &. binyon, 
Loweil, Ind.; ‘Tom Marshail, J. ‘I. Anthony, K. U. Heikes, J. L. 

Head, Charles G. Spenoer, John S. Boa, Fred Guiioert, Hood 
Waters, J. B. Barto, J. W. Gerlaugh and Dr. J. G. Senour, com- 
pleted the entries of the first day. 

‘The traps are situated in a beautiful little valley immediately 
in front of the hotel, and are set to face a littie north ot east, 
providing a beautiful background. As the three sets of traps 
worked beautifully, and the targets were fairly easy, sume spiendid 
scores were made. One Fritz Gilbert, from ziyd. mark, 
top-ped the protessionals, missing but 6 out of 1/2, and Monsieur 
Le Compte led the amateurs with 10 musses, but very closely 
pushed by Hugh Clark and Claud Binyon, each with 11 dough- 
nuts on his plate. 


the 


The scores of the first day are as toliows: 


Oct, 14, First Day. 


Scores of Oct. 14, first day, ten events, total broken out of 175: 
Thos. A. Marshall 156, C: E. Le Compte 1065, J. S. Boa 156, S. 
Rhodes 162, Col. Anthony 151, Ed. Voris 164, J. B. Stipp 156, 
Schwartz 145, W. Thomas 155, J. B. Barto 163, P. Schlicher 166, 
Chas. Bailey 158, F. L. Snyder 89, H. M. Clark 164, C. E. Binyon 
164, F. E. McKay 157, J. W. Gerlaugh 158, J. G. Senour 168, R. 
O. Heikes 162, F. Gilbert 169, C. G. Spencer 159, H. Waters 156, 
J. L. Head 150, H. W. Ryan withdrew, J. Keedy 156, E. H. Tripp 
withdrew. 

Fred Gilbert was high gun, losing only 6 from 2lyd. mark; 
Ed Voris made the long run, 89 straight, from 18yds.. 


Oct, 15, Second Day. 


The second day was another bright, sunshiny one, and the 
crowd was slightly augmented when A, W. Ryan (Paddy), of 
Troy, O.; Jim Keedy, of Shoals, Ind., and Ernest Tripp, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., arrived. Good scores were again the order of the 
day, as there was no wind to interfere with the flight of the 
targets. Fritz Gilbert again topped the professionals, with 169 
out of 175, closely followed by Col. Anthony, Charlie Spencer and 
Hood Waters, with 9 misses, while Hugh Clark led the amateurs, 
with 11 losses. Pop Heikes, who stood alongside Fritz on the 
2lyd. mark, was going a merry tip, having lost 13 the first day 
and 12 the second. 

The boys expect great things of Pop by to-morrow, as his eagle 
eye has begun to shine under the influence of these waters. The 
scores for the second day, 10 events 175 targets, distance handicap, 
are as follows: Marshall 156, Le Compte 155, Boa 159, Rhoades 
158, Anthony 166, Voris 156, Stipp 157, Schwartz 157, W. Thomas 
162, J. B. Barto 162, P. Schlicher 154, Bailey 161, Snyder withdrew, 
Clark 164, Binyon 151, McKay 149, Gerlaugh 156, Senour 139, 
Heikes 163, Gilbert 169, Spencer 166, H. Waters 166, Head 1659, 
Ryan 149, Keedy 156, Tripp 134. 


Oct 46, Third Day. 


This was another bright, sunshiny day, and the crowd was again 
slightly increased by the appearance of John Amberg, of Chicago; 
Joe Blistine, of Lafayette, Ind., and Harry Norman, of Louis- 
ville. As this Was the day for the 100-bird handicap, $250 to be 
added to the purse, great interest was manifested, and, as the 
wind kept very quiet, good scores were expected. There were 
five 15-target races on the regular programme, to be shot before 
the big race started. Some very good work was done, Mr. Le 
Compte going out with a score of 75, while “Hiz-zonner,” T. A. 
Marshall, got very busy and skimmed along with 72 to his credit. 
Jim Head, Pop Heikes and Fritz Gilbert formed a short squad 
of three, and from their respective marks, 18, 21 and 2lyds., did 
some very creditable work. In one series of events the three of 
them broke 162 out of 165 targets. The first half of the big race 
was shot before lunch, and some of the boys were feeling mighty 
good over their splendid start, Hugh Clark and John Gerlaugh 
having 49 as a beginner, closely followed by Heikes and Marshall 
with 48, and there was a whole squad of 47s. After an hour’s 
intermission and a big lunch, the race was again on. Hugh Clark, ~ 
who was shooting from the 20yd. mark, seemed to have the best 
chances to land the winner, but during the noon hour his face, 
which was being badly punished by a new gun, had a chance to 
get a little sore, and he got a bad start right after dinner, losing 
2 of his first 3. About the time 75 had been shot at, it was plain 
to be seen that one Mr. R. O. Heikes, of Dayton, O., would have 
to be reckoned with when this pot was split, as he had lost but 
2 out of that number. When he, with Jim Head and Fritz Gilbert 
went down to No. 2 set of traps to come under the wire a large 
crowd of interested spectators followed him up mighty close. Pop 
was back at 2lyds., but he had his old Remington pointing about 
tight and was surely hitting "em on the nose. He went down to 
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about his 19th target atid lost one which took a sudden jump and 
went out of his pattern; but he finished with a score of 97, which, 
from the Zlyd. mark, just about ties any score which has ever 
been made in a straight 100-bird race in this country. He cer- 
tainly received an ovation from the spectators, and as to the 
shooters, there does not live one in this country whose heart 
does not give a bound of joy when honest old Pon, the Daddy of 
Them All, finishes out with a good score—may they come to him 
many years yet. 

Second place fell to Fritz Gilbert and John Gerlaugh, who shot 
from 21 and 18yds. respectively, while Big Chief Tom Marshall 
took third alone on a score of 95, which Chief Long Talk says is 
a sure sign that the Lord looks after his own. The 94s held a 
goodly number in Clark, Spencer, John Boa and Stanley 
Rhoades. Jim Head was the only 93, and Jim says, “That’s all 
rigth; it’s a little tough to make that kind of a score and get 
shot out of the money; but 93s are so blamed scarce with me 
that I will pay that much to make one any time.” 

The total scores for the third day are as follows, which figures 
show that Rolla -Heikes had lost but 6 out of the 176, with 
Marshall and Gilbert close up with 168, while Charlie Le Compte 
led the amateurs with 163, though pushed hard by Clark and 
Rhoades with 162. 

West Baden Handicap, 100 targets, value $200: Stipp, 18yds., 90; 
Le Compte, 18yds., 88; Thomas, 18yds., 88; McKay, 18yds., 89; 
Voris, 18yds., 89; Schlicher, l6yds., 86; Bailey, l6yds., 88, Ryan, 
l6éyds., 87; Norman, I6yds., 85; Keedy, l6yds., 89; Clark, 20yds., 
94; Anthony, 20yds., 90; Spencer, 20yds., 94; Boa, Wyds., 94; 
Waters, 20yds., 92; Rhoades, 18yds., 94; Binyon, 18yds., 92; Barto, 
18yds., 90; Marshall, 18yds., 95; Gerlaugh, 18yds., 96; Head, 18yds., 
98; Heikes, 2lyds., 97; Gilbert, 2lyds., 96; Sprudel, 18yds., 86; 
Slow, l6yds., 91. ; 

Balance G programme events, 756 targets, shot on third day: 
Stipp 60, Lé Compte 75, Thomas 67, McKay 68, Voris 78, Schlicher 
71, Bailey 57, Ryan &8, Norman 64, Keedy 68, Clark 68, Anthony 
72, Spencer 70, Boa 70, Waters 70, Rhoades 67, Binyon 69, Barto 
67, Marshall 72, Gerlaugh 73, Head 70, Heikes 74, Gilbert 72, 
Sprudel 60, Slow 68. 


Oct. 17, Fourth Day. 


Saturday was a cold, blustery day, with a straight, incoming 
wind, which caused the targets to bounce around like a cork in a 
fountain. The 100-bird race having been the principal attraction, 
many of the boys did not remain for this, the last day, and if the 
falling off in scores of the crackerjacks is to be accepted as a 
criterion, it is a good thing that they did not. With only twenty 
shooters to shoot the programme of 126 shots, the same was soon 
shot out, the result of which shows that one Dusty Rhoades, of 
the city of Columbus, in the State of Ohio, is some pumpkins 
when it comes to shooting mud pies in a gale of wind. He 
cleaned up the bunch, amateurs and professionals alike, with a 
score of 169, and it will be many a long day before this record is 
beaten under the conditions. Scores: 

Marshall, 18yds., 153; Le Compte, 20yds., 151; Boa, 2Wyds., 160; 
Rhoades, 18yds., 169; Anthony, 20yds., 145; Barto, 18yds., 150; 
Bailey, l6yds., 134; Clark, 18yds., 150; Gerlaugh, 18yds., 147; 
Heikes, 2lyds., 166; Gilbert, 2lyds., 158; Spencer, 20yds., 161; 
Waters, 20yds., 146; Head, 18yds., 154. 


Averages. 

Average money amounted to $155, split in three equal parts and 
divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. in classes from 9% to 90, 90 to 
85%, and 85% to 80. Those coming in for averages were: 

First, Gilbert, 94.8. 

Second, Heikes, Spencer and Rhoades, 92.8. 

Third, Clark, Boa and Le Compte, 91.4, 91.1 and 91 respectively. 

Fourth, Barto, 90.8; Marshall, 90.4; Waters, 90; Head, 89.5; 
McKay, 88.8; Gerlaugh, 88.8; Anthony, 88.5, and Bailey, 87.2. 

Every shooter present expressed his most sincere thanks and 
appreciation to Manager Bailey and President Sinclair, of the 
West Baden Hotel Company, for the many comforts and cour- 
tesies, and we came away hoping to return again. 

Hoosier. 





Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Oct. 18.—The Jackson Park Gun Club, of Pater- 
gon, N. J., has been very unfortunate again. The handsome club 
house and grounds have been visited by the disastrous flood 
which did such great damage to the cities of the Passaic Valley. 
Paterson and Passaic suffered to the extent of millions. The dam- 
age to bridges and to property, both public and private, is almost 
beyond description. Our secretary and treasurer, Mr. Garry A. 
Hopper, was one of the unfortunate ones. His loss will amount 
to several thousand dollars. The water rose to the height of 6ft. 
2in. in his store. His loss in gun and ammunition stock will be 
almost total, and will have to be renewed. As he was just enter- 
ing upon his busiest season, his loss in time in renewing his 
stock wili be a considerable loss of trade. He is trying to bear 
the strain of his second loss by flood inside of eighteen months 
as best he can. I met him at the store yesterday. He was foot- 
sore and weary from constant work, and the wearing of his high 
rubber boots since last Friday, a week ago. His loss on other 
stock on store floor is very large. 

The club house at Jackson Park is shifted from its foundation, 
and turned around, facing south out over the traps, and the plat- 
form is lying away over in the field, caught in trees and fence. 
The storehouse is shifted from its foundation and carried over 
to where the club house stood. The grounds are considerably 
torn up. I understand that Commodore Morgan, our worthy 
president, and ex-Capt. Powers visited the grounds on Friday 
and made a careful survey of the field. They have figured out 
plans, which will be carefully carried out as soon as possible. The 
plans are to reset the club house and platform, and put the 
grounds in first-class condition. If the always gentle Passaic 
River takes the notion to rise again, the club house and platform 
will also rise and fall with the water, and be found in its natural 
position after each flood. 

The club was just about advertising for the first open shoot of 
the season, but will have to postpone it for the present on account 
of the flood, which was 4ft. higher than the one of 1902. A few 
of the members had a preliminary shoot on Oct. 3 to try the 
traps and see how the game was after the lay-off. Capt. Lenone 
made his appearance, and was looking fine. He shot in great 
form. Capt. Money, Com. Morgan and Powers were at it in great 
shape, and will make a whole lot hustle when they come out 
to see us. 

Capt. Money took up a forced residence in Paterson for a few 
days on account of the flood, but has departed to where his 
family is located, at Oakland. Would be glad to have him locate 
here permanently. Dutcuer. 


Watts—Werner—Simpsor, 
Keyport, N. J., Oct. 17.—A live-bird match was shot this after- 


noon at James H. Johnson’s place, in a driving rain, by William 
Watts and William H. Werner, of Keyport, and Daniel M. 
Simpson, of New York city. It had been arranged for $26 a 
corner, high gun to take all, and low man to pay for birds. 
Owing to the very disagreeable weather conditions, only 29 birds 
had been delivered at the grounds, and the parties agreed to go 
ahead and shoot at 9 birds each, with the result as follows: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1903, by Forest and Stream Pub..Co. 


PAPARMA ARKH 
Watts...ccesccccecsecrecseccsecccesscsssecsesesceseess 9393 *S2 1 2-8 


SI chastectoees — — 


no 


ne 
— 
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There not being birds on hand to decide the tie, another match 
has been arranged among the parties, to be shot early in 
November. Ss. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Oct. 17.—Event 9, shoot for solid silver cup, 
was won by Mr. C. E. Eickhoff, which makes three wins, thus 
giving him the cup. Handicaps apply to that event only. The 


scores: 

Events: 3 2-3 .-4-%- 6. e239 

Targets: 10 15 10 16 10 10 10 HB B 
WEL Sounpeodsesovebvcuecapans a Ae re ee eee 
TE ttc coteon sa sisneaws 7 2 2 ae, ees tak ae 
DT, SisintKisesedscsonossperseses 2B. 6 BF Tt .. 83 
TE cbbcwkesesscsusceniphesees Siw OR VPS a 
EE Ot i Sickie vesncdccseseeaaus 7 ees ee 
DTTC uicccseneteeskeepeeee D 0s OS ae: ape ORs oe 
TE ccisnccncechedubbbeedann oo 6 34 2 6 Be 
SN Sods enesienssensenvesns 10 Fe hear . 
LET St. iiss sppenehineneeknanen 8 12 10 10 8 21 19 
SE ric Chis cuvseasnsaaticcio’ . os 5 16 


“LR. Mereiue. 
ON LONG ISLAND. 
Crescent Athletic Ciub, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Oct. 17.—The bad weather did not deter several 
of the Crescent Athletic Club shooters from participating in the 
weekly shoot to-day. Messrs. W. W. Marshall and T. W. Stake 
tied in this shoot for the October cup. L. M. Palmer, Jr., won 
the first contest, and George W. Meeker the second: 








October cup, 25 sargete, handicap: 
Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 

W W Marshall. 5 20 25 A_ Southworth. 4 16 20 
T W Stake..... 6 20 oe OE SO iewscce 4 15 19 
G W Meeker....5 18 23 

Trophy shoot, 15 a handicap: 
TD WE BeBe nces 3 1 13 A Southworth.. 3 9 12 
C J McDermott 3 10 13 DR scecs B 9 i 
W W Marshall. 3 9 12 


Shoot-off, same conditions: 


BET” coscccccce 8 McDermott .... 3 6 8 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 

BOK cocccdcccce B 15 Southworth .... 3 ll 14 
RENEE. wccccce 3 12 16 Meeker ........ 8 10 13 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 

Marshall ....... 3 10 Se EEE vccvesoon 8 u 13 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 

eo 3 i Oe: SME. scsreonsevn 2 8 10 
Trophy shoot, 15 a handicap: 

Meeker ..... ooo BS 14 a basseoses os 9 ll 

Southworth .... 3 ll 14 “ae 3 8 i 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 

Southworth .... 3 ll 14 BEOUNEE ccinesics 3 10 13 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 

DEE . coescsecese 2 16 ED -<<cesseeeen 3 8 ll 
arshall ....... 3 12 15 Meeker ........ 3 2 5 

Southworth .... 3 i 14 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 

BREE: scosenseves 2 15 Marshall ....... 3 10 13 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 

BEE scccccusece 2 13 16 DD - dsnttewene 3 ll 14 
outhworth .... 3 12 15 Marshall ...... 3 ll 14 

Meeker ........ 3 ll 14 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 

JOCK scccccceces 2 13 16 Southworth .... 3 ll 14 
sear shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 

Marshall ....... 3 ll 1 BEET dcouss «8 10 123 

Southworth .... 3 ll BE TE sncces eves 8 10 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 

Southworth .... 3 6 8 Marshall ....... 3 4 7 





Clearview Gun Club. 


Darsy, Pa., Oct. 17.—The Clearview Gun Club had a good 
attendance at its monthly handicap, despite the rain. There was a 
team match, four men on a side, which added much interest to 
the competition. The club shoot was at 25 targets per man, 
l6yds. rise, unknown angles; the handicaps were added as breaks. 
All scores of 26 or over were considered as straight, to be de- 
cided in a shoot-off for the club’s gold badge. 

F. L. Ludwig, H. M. Sibole, Dr. Robinson and Mort Smith 
tied on 25. In the shoot-off Sibole captured the prize. 
smashed 24 out of 25, 

In the impromptu four-man team match, at 10 targets, captains 
Carr and Leicht, Carr’s team defeated Leicht’s by 28 to 25. The 
scores follow: 

Club event: 


Ludwig 


Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
5 24 2 








Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 

Ladwig ..ccccved 29 eee 2 " 19 21 
Sibole ..... ‘ 18 29 Ban dstascten 6 16 20 
Robinson . 22 26 ee 3 17 20 
Smith 21 25 BET cecccnsecees 10 9 19 
Elwell ......+++ 2 8623 

Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Se Cl 16 26 Robinson ...... 4 18 22 
RT” 0sccesed 5 19 24 DOD” wsbidevs -4 17 21 

Team match, four men, 10 targets: 

s Team. : Leicht’s Team. 

DRE cvevivcccpatenccosnwe 10 Leicht 

BES cecccsecccees Seecsowes 8 Smith 

WWE. wecdccscecce ocvscesee © Sibole ... 
Carr cocccccccccsccccccss GOS LMEWIG cccccccccccce coeeee 6-25 


The open sweepstake event, 10 targets, I6yds. rise, unknown 
angles, resulted as follows: Jones 10, Fisher 10, Leicht 9, Smith 
9, Sibole 7, Elwell 6, Carr 5. 


Millbrook Gun Club, 


Mittsroox, N. Y., Oct. 16.—At a shoot of this club to-day 
a match between two teams of five men each, representing the 
Poughkeepsie Gun Club and the club of this place, at 25 birds 
per man, resulted in a victory for the visitors, who scored 101 to 
Millbrook’s 9%. A gold medal, emblematic of the 100-bird indi- 
vidual championship of Dutchess county, was also shot for, nine 
men competing. In this event Adriance and F. B. Stevenson tied 
on 86. In the shoot-off Stevenson scored 23 to Adriance’s 19, 
giving him the medal and title. The scores in this event were 
made in four strings of 25 each. The first event was the team race, 
and the scores made counted on the 100-bird championship race. 

The conditions for shooting were extremely hard, a strong 
wind and: bad light, as well as a jerky trap, caused by one of the 
pedals becoming disarranged, made shooting difficult, and high 
scores impossible. 





Adverse conditions notwithstanding, Mr. F. B. Stevenson suc- 
ceeded in breaking his fourth string straight, while Adriance 
and Traver, in the string previous broke 24 each. Du Bois, too, 
shot well in the last string. 

On Nov. 6 Mr. Stevenson will defend his title against Mr. 
Traver. At the same time, any one residing in the country may 
compete, it being an open event. 

Scores follow; scores as given in team race are taken from first 
event. In event No. 6, shoot-off, Winans and Foster shot along: 






Events: 1234 Events: 1234 
Targets: 25 25 26 25 T’l Targets: 26 26 26 25 T’l 
Adriance ........ 22 19 24 21—86 Smith ........... 13 13 
F B Stevenson... 21 17 23 25—86 Gross ... +9 08 
Tallman ......... 18 18 19 22—77 Du Bois .... 1717 
BUNT  <ctv0ccseas 21 21 24 19-85 Tompkins ... 21 21 
G Stevenson .... 20 19 18 20—77 Gorham . 20 


Shoot-off, 25 targets: 
18, Winans 17. 
Team shoot: 4 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 
Adriance ... 





ooccccccecoces F B Stevenson......... eed 
Traver ..... eccccccccccces 2 Tallman ....... 18 
SMR ccescoescee soeeeceees 17 G Stevenson 20 
28 TOGIS crccee eoccceces eee SER Sc¢séne 16 


+++e22—101 Tompkins . 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The attendance was large at the 
shoot yesterday. The feature of the competition was the 100- 
target event, especially arranged for the visiting experts, for 
which a valuable trophy was offered by George Borst, a member 
of the club, and himself an expert at the traps. There were five 
contestants—Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City; J. M. 
Hughes, H. H. Stevens, Harry M. Stewart and Robert C. 
Kershner, the latter being two of the best local trapshooters. 

The event was divided into five strings of 25 targets each. 
Stewart and Elliott each had one string of 20 straight. Elliott 
and Kershner did the most consistent shooting of the afternoon. 

Stewart experienced hard luck in the fourth string and missed 
7 targets, which practically put him out of the reckoning. Elliott’s 
perfect score at this stage gave him a lead of 2 over Kershner. 

In the last string Stewart made a perfect score. Kershner 
made an 18, one better than Elliott; the latter, however, was the 






victor. The scores: 

Elliott - 1719 18 20 17-91 Hughes ....... 15 16 18 16 19—84 
Kershner - 17 18 19 18 18—90 Stevens ....... 14 16 14 18 19-81 
Stewart ...... - 1917 19:13 20—88 


There were a number of sweepstakes shot off during the after- 
noon. Among the visiting shooters who participated were J. H. 
Cameron, G. R. Ginn; Messrs. Heath, of Bridgeport; Cottell, of 
Skaneateles, and Stull, of Batavia. 

On Friday the following scores were made in the Adkin & 
Clark cup contest at Rochester Rod and Gun Club grounds: 
Allowed. on Allowed. Scored. 


coccccccccceces 28 SEEM. noecuencseutie 22 
WERE scoccccccecccald 20 BPE coccccccccccccecte 21 
Oe ae 30 18 


*Clark wins point. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Poucuxeepsiz, N. Y., Oct. 15.—At to-day’s shoot of the Pough- 
keepsie Gun Club the Marshall cup race was hotly contested for, 
three men being but one point behind the winner, Du Bois, who, 
with 24 to his credit, scored a second win on the cup. R. W. 
Gorham loomed up to-day as the “star of the shoot” by making a 
run of 47 straight, and securing a total of 48 out of his last 50. 

Dr. Snow drifted around to the shoot to-day, with a new gun, 
and all things considered, did fairly well. 

At the annual meeting of this club, held Wednesday evening, 
the 14th, it was decided that we should claim Jan. 1, 1904, as the 
date for holding an open tournament, particulars of which will be 
published in the near future. 

Election of officers took place at this meeting as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. A. Adriance; Vice-President, H. W. Marshall; Secre- 
tary, A. J. Du Bois; Treasurer, H. E: Winans; Captain, A. Traver. 








Events: 2 es 4 8 8.7 8 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 2% 
BEER: dcccccncsccsessce 8 2 8 9 10 15 w 
Traver ........ 98 9... 1 14 B 
Claymark, 5 . 2 3 2 «ww 2 
Smith, 3 ..... 9 6 710 9 10 2 
Dr Snow ...... Bh Pr = - 
Gorham ............ 82.6. BBS 
SS ceneposcenecences ae ae 10 13 24 
EE, “Eiscucebevensescsdeanen = eb s,s. 2B 
*Adriance ....... ee ce oo oo ® 

*Re-entry. 

SNANIWEH. 





Trap Around Reading. 


Lorang, Pa., Oct. 15.—The sweepstake shooting match held 
here to-day was a success. The principal feature was the match 
between John Quinter, of Gibraltar, and Valentine Harner, of 
Birdsboro, which resulted in a victory for the latter by the score 
of 22 to 21. The scores follow: 

Match, 25 targets per man, $5 a side: 


MENOED Sitdastvcsecsbenqpnsevesassidsenel 1111011111011111111011101—21 
i. éateesbtadasencusececehenpecessen + -1111111111101101111101111—22 
Sweepstake events: 

eerste: i 3 3 Events: 123 
argets: argets: 10 1 

a 910 8 Brown sudhwitcrendeces's 7 ie 

& 8 8 6 8 

7 ie 

s 667 





Quinter .....c0.0000- 212*022**2—6 Brown 

Shenandoah, Pa., Oct. 16.—A large gathering of prominent 
sports from this city and Mt. Carmel witnessed a live-bird shoot 
on the Girard grounds here between E. W. J. Shortall and M. J. 
Connelly, of Mt. Carmel, two crack shots of this section, for 


Pnsesevceseces **22*21*10—5 


purse of $76, this afternoon. Connelly won by killing 5 to his 


opponent’s 4. The betting was lively and a neat sum changed 


hands. Duster. 





Trap at Momence, 

Wuen the Momence, IIl., boys issued their notice for a day’s 
shoot they had expectations of a fair crowd, but they were disap- 
pointed, as when Oct. 14 came around, only six men came for- 
ward and shot the entire programme. 

F. Burnham was equal to the loss of but 8 targets; J. Parks but 


9, and Yates 10. Dupois and Chipman did not shoot through. 
The scores: 





Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 10 10 15 1010 15 1010151515 at. Broke. 
T Burnham - 122 91014 910141010151415 150 142 
Parks 14410 71510 91510 8151414 150 141 
Bell . 1227 811 9 511 7 51310 9 150 107 
Yates . -10 9 915 810141010151515 150 140 
Nichols - 8 91510 5 410 6 6 6 150 7 
Dupois eR res se SB tl 
sees 1310 612 8 91310 8131314 150 129 
cosceecces Coser cece cree ee ee ..  & 8 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St.. New York. 


Agencies: 
114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 





Omaha Gun Club. 


Omana, Neb.—The Omaha Gun Club held its annual fall tourna- 
ment Oct. 13-15, at the famous old grounds just across the Missouri 
The attendance was good, and the shoot a success in 
all except that the weather was most unfavorable. 
ateur shoot, with division of purses on the per cent. plan. 
were thrown rather unusually hard, and high averages therefore 
Billy Crosby was again high man on this end of the 
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The last ia was devoted to live birds, 
and a number of shorter informal events. 
fast and the wind blew almost a gale, 
tainty characterized the day’s work. 
strong element of luck to make good returns under these cir- 
is shown by the number 
M. Powers shot a magnificent race, 
Scores follow: 
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one 25-bird handicap 
The birds were very 
so that the utmost uncer- 
It took rare good form and a 
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landed below the points. 
and came out ahead with 


24 to his credit. 
Oct, 13, First Day. 


15 15 20 15 15 20 1 
- 1412 2014 14:19 15 
13 14 17 14 10 
- 1314 16 13 14 








Creshy ‘340, Budd 315, Riehl “316, Sevesiner 
Powers 336, Hirschy 325, Ford 304, 
McDowell 319, Taylor 319, Anderson 296, Carter 307, 
lake 310, Murphy 313, Veach 314, G. 
Sievers, 306, Reed 325. 


Oct, 15, Third Day. 


$20 entrance, five moneys, 
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02212%222220%212222122222 2 
21111222112*2112212210110—22 
2021122211121 221 21202221022 


02*1 211122202101*22112111—20 


Neane . = o cccccccvcccceccececccesese 
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- 13 919 12 1317 
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Recreation Gun Club. 


GRrayVILLE, Ill.—The Recreation Gun Club held their first tour- 
The attendance was good. The shoot was well 
managed. Everything passed off in the best of style. 
Hart Bronough assisted as squad hustler, and Leslie J. 
Standish was in the office. 

The high score was made by Marks, of Olney, Willerding sec- 
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Fremott Gun Club. 


Oct. 13.—The main event of the Fremont Gun 
targets, $1 entrance, 40, 30, 20 and 10, held to-day, 


had scores as , ilowe: 


FREMONT, sae 


1111111011111111101110111—22 
1111101100011110111111111—20 
. --1010011001111011101110111—17 

-1001111100101101100110000—13 
0110011111111001010011011—16 
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Dalton Tournament. 


Da.ton, O.—Disagreeable weather prevailed at the tournament 
of the Dalton Gun Club, Oct. 8 and 9. The tournament, neverthe- 
Tess, was a success. The management worked hard to have ar- 
rangements so that all could be taken care of and made as com- 
fortable as possible. The very heavy rain of the day and night 
previous no doubt kept some away, but those who came were 
amply repaid for their trouble. Shooters were present from all 
over the State. The Massillon Gun Club was represented by 
eight members. High scores were difficult to make, as the first 
day was very cloudy and windy, with a drizzling rain in the 
afternoon. Friday morning opened raw and blustery, but cleared 
off toward noon, and the wind blew a gale, making the targets 
very eccentric in their flight. 

Phellis was high for’the two days, breaking 366 out of a possible 
400. Snow, of Cleveland, was next with 365 breaks to his credit. 
Snow, Raven and Buffalo Bill (Il. Santmyer) drew the high gun 
average money, and Santmyer, Jr., and Stilson were low guns. 

Manager Santmyer had hard luck on the first day, caused by the 
breaking down of his gun, necessitating the use of a strange gun, 
which was in a measure responsible for his low score. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. Ralph L. Trimble, Max 
Hensler and C. W. Phellis. A very genial trio they proved to be. 
The scores: 


First Day, Oct. 8, 


















Events: 123 45 6 7 8 910111213 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 10 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 25 at. Broke. 
PE ccccakean 8 15 13 13 10 14 14 13 20 14 15 15 22 200 186 
Hensler .......+. 10141418 913 15 15 17 13 15 14 21 200 183 
NE <etnveceveas 8 12 14 14 10 15 14 15 19 14 15 14 19 200 183 
ER. cataceaan's 7 13 15 14 10 13 14 13 18 14 14 14 22 200 181 
SOME iccdssee 101413 141015 915 15 11 15 14 23 200 178 
RMD cdddaienawgs 8121511 7 14 14 13 19 15 12 12 2 200 173 
CN da kiiasiee 0 15 11 13 10 11 10 14 16 14 14 13 22 200 172 
Stilson ........66 7141314 911 12141811101218 200 163 
EE. ctsecnscees 7101114 913 14 11 15 13 10 13 22 200 162 
Santmyer, Jr.... 7111111 7 11 10 11 18 12 12 11 21 200 = 158 
Buffalo Biil..... 7 91213 81013101613 11 917 200 148 
DNs vicccescas 7111012 712 131015111313 .. d 
Bailey .... SM. FMD oe sc cs cs 
Becker ... © ke. ce sste cs dg SEO ee 
BE accuse 911 Rn 42m. 8 te 
Cabiutt .. oh. Sid Be ke OO ces 
Murrels , <a” tr eecde eae ee ae 
Koontz 6 “i saice. Osc ae ae 
Menuez Rew cc uc MS Maen 
Taggart . oa wa <o« RMHBR. 
G Hunsic ae” Le ae Se aa ENR wae ao oc 
S Hunsicker..... ae ee eee 
Egley 7 DS a de as Saddam tae 
Jones <8. 40 «2 #4 ce RR Oe oes 
MD: Kaddenxweilune sid «0 04 O0- a0 7m SS 7. 
Carr oe wh ae ee Dalen ce ene mee da 
MEN, GAWelléeas 402. 50.0045 So PES ae Uae oa 
PROOOE | sb aslinas cee as aka) en ea as. ae ak ae xe ed 
Dee Ue eae. ou. 6d BE ne oe ne 2c Ee aa 0a we 40's 
i binesnehtus axes. oe an ae 0 Me de sa BP ae ww be 
J P Zuercher.... 7 Wiel Get nee ‘ant natal keh gaeleles wal as 
RE ao ccxaicaas WD Sa aa kad Oe Sa) aa wdee 20 ead 
H Zuercher ..... 5 
BT Cacccaacee 5 
Second Day, Oct. 9. 
Events: 123 45 6 7 8 919111213 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 10 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 25 at. Broke 
ee errr 10 13 1413 8 14 13 13 20 13 13 15 23 200 182 
Phellis .........: 8 11 12 13 10 15 15 13 20 12 14 14 23 200 180 
Hensler ........ 7111315 9 13 12 15 15 15 15 13 24 200 «177 
THREES sos cnccces 8131213 9 14 14 14 19 13 12 13 21 200 =6175 
Buffalo 9 14 13 10 12 14 15 17 14 14 13 16 200 174 
Raven . 13 11 12 7 15 14 14 17 13 12 10 22 200 =: 168 
Scott .. 1013 14 7 12 14 13 15 11 12 11 21 200 163 
Stilson 121110 512 8141511121417 200 1651 
Santmyer, 13 9 9 812 91012 9lL 815 200 135 
George y..83..38 fer 80 61 
Baldy Beww © OC Es .: ‘és 55 33 
Misere . doe ea aa 10 517 55 2 
Villard 06s Wg <o.tx ce ce Wide ac oe Ge ws 55 31 
Sh ee Una 7 a POW ae ca 0d. 4x 06, Oe 00.00 0050 40 21 
McDowell ...... Didaithg as Oe Ode cn ce ae entée 50 17 
G Hunsicker.... .. ian ae ae 6a ed bee EP Bie 30 17 
ait dads ob aulae; ee on ac ct 0s UP xe Eh an os 35 17 
ee. eee 9 ice, ie ee ale Sace 25 15 
ee ae Oe edt cas ed a sate ais le 10 4 
CED Sccanunee, $e aor 60! ae Me edie ta sawk, ah de ae 10 3 
BORED ceescdécce, oo so «0 se td. on ne te) xo OH ne ae 10 3 
WEEE ccccccvcae 06 06 50 0c Din ne 6a ee Su s0 Be we 10 1 


E. F. S. 


Girard Point Rod and Gun Club. 


Oct. 17.—Two tied on straight scores of 10 at the club shoot of 
the Girard Point Rod and Gun Club, held at the Point Breeze 
race track, near Philadelphia, to-day. All stood at 28yds. Rolet- 
ter did some excellent shooting, killing 9 out of 10 with one 
barrel. The scores: 





R Roletter ......... 1111112111—10_ J Willis ............ 2111011111— 9 
W Corrigan ........2112212111—10 H Emons .......... 1210112120— 8 
T McCoombs......1122111101— 9 A Avery ........... 2201202002— & 
PAW. detivddcces 1120122121— 9 





_ 8382 


Clinton Gun Club. 


Ciinton, Ont.—The thirteenth annual live-bird and target tour- 
nament of the Clinton Gun Club, held on Oct. 8 and 9, was well 
attended. Shooters were present from Detroit, Ridgetown, Dut- 


ton, Fingal, London, Hamilton, Brantford, Goodrich, Zurich and 
Dashwood. 


The 


scason. 


weather was all that could be desired, considering the 
The first day’s shooting was at live birds, and a faster 
lot were never trapped. To make the shooting more difficult, a 
stiff breeze was blowing from the southwest, directly across the 
traps, from right to left. 

The new club house was admired by all. The honors the first 
day were divided between C. J. Mitchell, of Brantford, and P. C. 
Wood, of Detroit. Mitchell made two straight scores, and Wood 
one. Both shot from the same mark. 

The shoot was under the management of J. E. Cantelon, vice- 
president of the Dominion of Canada Trapshooters’ Association, 
and secretary of the club, as well as manager. He acted as 
cashier, shot through the entire programme, and made some 
good scores, shooting from the limit mark. 


Oct, 8, First Day. 


First event, 5 live birds, two moneys, 30yds. rise: Mitchell 5, 
Cantelon 4, C. W. Scane 3, H. Scane 3, McRitchie 3, Dollie 3, 
Miller 2. 

Second event, 15 birds, 26 to 30yds., $75 guaranteed; two moneys 
for every five entries: C. J. Mitchell (30) 15, C. W. Scane (28) 
13, Fletcher (29) 12, Miller (27) 12, McRitchie (28) 11, Cantelon 
(30) 11, F. Mitchell (27) 10, Fritz (27) 9, Johnson (26) 9, P. C. 
Wood (30) 13, McCall (28) 14, H. Scane (29) 12, Dollie (28) 11, 
Simpson (27) 11, Hartleys (27) 10, Dodds (27) 10, G. R. Graham 
(26) 10, Kerr (27) 9. 

Third event, 10 live birds, $40 guaranted, three moneys, Rose 
Wood 10, McCall 6, McRitchie 8, H. Scane 8, C. W. 
Scane 6, C. J. Mitchell 8, Cantelon 8, Miller 9, Simpson 6, Hartleys 
8, Dollie 9, Fletcher 8, F. Mitchell 5, Hovey 5. 

Fourth event, Fletcher and H. 


system: 


miss-and-out: Cantelon, Scane 
divided on sixth bird. 
Fifth 


sixth bird. 


event: Fletcher, McCall and "C. W. Scane divided on 


Oct. 9, Second Day. 


The shooting cn the second day was at targets. Three average 
prizes were given. They were won by P. C. Wood, Detroit; 
J. E. Hovey, Clinton, and M. E, Fletcher, Hamilton. 

The shooting on this day was difficult on account of facing the 
sun for a while in the morning. The glimmer of the sun through 
breaking clouds made the targets look like fifty cents. 

The cub added $1 to every straight score in the last five events. 
This wa 


taken advantage of by P. C. Wood and M. E. Fletcher. 
In five hours over three thousand targets were thrown. The 
traps used, experts. 


The sliding handicap used was somewhat different from that 


generally used, and gave entire satisfaction. The winners of first 
money went to the limit, 22yds.; winners of second to 2lyds.; third 
to 20yds., Our idea for this 
was that previous to this shoot there never had been a straight 
score made 
until the 


and fourth to 20yds., and son on. 


on the grounds, so no one had to go to the limit 
above went in force. The scores: 
Events: 1234656 


9 10 Per 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 


20 20 20 20 Broke. Cent. 





Fletcher -- 18121817 201217201618 §=168 = 76 
Mitchel] ........- --» 16 15 17 18 12 17 15 15 15 13 16376 
Pn Livsevesssed -. 121112 91513 8 81010 108 54 
Dodds -. 15 16 14 14 14 14 15:15:19 14 150 vii) 
Chao chibi been --» 14131516151510151314 140 7 
Se. Lhughsvcabiwh se . 19 15 20 15 16 17 16 20 19 17 174 87 
OE ee 13161416171315161814 152 7% 
i alisksanvnakesccaree 1717 1716191616181817 171 8514 
H Scane 1715 1617141617121815 157 78% 
C W Scane 13 151219 141413161214 1142 7% 
Dollie ...... . eeseeeees 11111219141115181715 14 711% 
Se senassee ae Eee Vee Gee as ob: oe 52 «60% 
McCall ; 5 rc he ae ae ED ab ow ih 70 
Rouquie . SS & Pike sc: 5 Oe ve oe 59 4 
McRitchie ; <i Gh Gi ion Lon 36 15 75 
McIver ..... OS oe: ane be-Tt we bo 00 44 55 
Crowe ; : cee 6 Oe op Ee Ee: Des a) | 
McDuff bon paw Ke: Shy Oe Sbibe bb ak EE ED es 3 = 87% 
Cooper .... . oe ee eS a eee 15 75 
Mr. C. J. Mitchell donated to the club a beautiful trophy for 
highest aggregate in targets, open to members of Clinton Gun 
Club only, to be won three times, and shot for monthly. }. E. 


Hovey won, followed by J. E. 

Dr. G. E. Holmes and C, J. 
in pigeon events. There 
their work O.K. 


Cantelon. 
Mitchell handicapped the shooters 
was no kicking, so I guess they did 


J. E. Cantelon had a large score card on his table, by which a 
shooter could tell what his score was, and what his winnings 
without having to ask any question. 
the best thing in that line they had seen. 

The thirteenth is over, and was not an unlucky omen. 


were, Every one said it was 


Sec’y. 
WESTERN TRAP. 
Garfield Gun Club, 

Cuicaco, Ill, Oct. 17.—Thne appended sceres were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fifth trophy shoot of the 
fourth series. Dr. Meek won Class A trophy on a score of 24 out 
won in Class B on 21, and S. N. Birkland won in 
Class C on 20. In the cup shoot, which immediately followed, 
Dr. Meck was again the lucky man, scoring 23 out of 25 thrown 
as 15 singles and 5 pairs, and shooting from the 18yd. mark. 

\ strong and cold wind from off the lake blew directly on the 
backs cf the shooters, chilling them and causing the ‘flight of 


targets to be extremely erratic, conditions which were anything 
but conducive to good scores. 





of 25. Stone 


Fred Wolff had a new automatic, 


and finds it O. K.: 
scores, trophy contest: 
Meek 


TTT e+e LDELLDLONLIDLIDLL1111—2 4 
piipebaenesiavene 1100110010110101100111101—15 


Birkland : 
Sabhehebebbacsin bel 0010111101111111110000001—-15 


Thomas 


Smeedc Su pleeneehsrseneeel 0010111010110001110111101—14 

ie ND . Sas05s secdcatsebseasosevksopane 1100111111101111011111111—20 

Stone sevmevensestousehll 1101111111110011011111111—21 

Snyder cee eeeee eee eel LO00100101101100101001111—14 

I. Wolf ‘ ...1100011100111100100110000—12 

SN "5... ca cabsdacdepsinenesontsosakbaen 1011111011111111111000111—20° 
Fr Wolfl 


.» «++ 1011000110101111110111111—18 
» +» © 1110101011111110111111111—22 
.  1101111410111111011011101—20 


McKinnon 
liathaway 


Dr Hutt 1119111100011 100111191 11—19 
Cup evcnt, 15 singles and 5 pairs 
Meek ; ». 210111120111111 ll 11 11 01 11—23 
OS aa ere 100001111010010 =: 11:10 01 10 00—12 
Thomas -111111111110011 Ss 91:10 10 01 11—19 
Smeede: .. L11110011101111 «=: 00 01 60 M1 10—15 
Birkland, S1 .»-100101110111000 =: 10 10 11 01 10—14 
BCU papas xb ssteccas da sevewbectae 11110J111111111 «= 10 10 11:11 11—22 
Derman .....-L00111110111010 «1 11 Ol 10—19 
F Wol¢ ... 1110101 11——s«a.:«d2 ¥ ll 11—21 
McKingnen pb bdeceesh pen Caseeneee 6 101010 11 10—19 
PE nn biosapeednusnsnvnvcnee JOLOIONOITIONO 00 10 10 10 10-12 
De Bak .ncccscovccccsvecccscccece li @ 10 10 1— 6 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


Eee 









Events: 123 4 # Events: 123 4 
Targets: 101010 *. . Targets: 101010 * 
MOE 2 -pccccvccscuces SSeS Ce MEGe cvanspevsctey Save os 
Birkland, Jr.. Re OE | .ocdeweccceens om 9 
Thomas .... Se DPSS PORE cv cccbocccses 6873 
Smeedes ............ 9 7°9.. Mrs Dorman ........ .. 1...» 
Birkland, Sr. ........ 8 7 7.. McKinnon a4 SS 
SS TE eee 5 7 6 9 Hathaway - $ & 
DEE covcddedeccesi S C!S se WOE PEE. coves ape ee 
*Five pairs. : M. 





Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 


Pirtspurc, Pa., Oct. 16.—The scores in the team races of the 
Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League, which started April 
8 and closed on Oct. 7, shows the North Side Gun Club, of 
Allegheny, Pa., an easy winner of the trophy and title of cham- 
pion of the League. The Millvale club finished second; Ruffsdale 
third; Ligonier fourth; Irwin and Brownsville tied for the fifth; 
and McKeesport was sixth. 

The North Side Gun Club takes the handsome trophy presented 
by the League, the other teams taking in the above named order, 
choice of the following prizes: L. C. Smith gun, presented by W. S. 
jrown; Winchester shotgun, presented by J. A. Johnston; 1,000 
loaded shells, presented by the Peters Cartridge Company; 1,000 
loaded shells, presénted by the Sportsmen’s Supply Company; ster- 
ling silver military brushes, presented by Annie Oakley. 

The Irwin and Brownsville teams, although beaten by Ligonier 
in the number of points made, are entitled to choice of fourth and 
fifth prices, as the Ligonier team contested in only five races, 
while the first named teams shot in seven. 

The Smith & Wesson revolver, presented by Mr. Elmer E. 
Shaner, to the contestant not in any team making highest score at 
the last 50 targets at any tournament, was won by Jas. T. 
Atkinson, of New Castle, Pa., who broke the last 55 straight at 
McKeesport, on June 17. 

The shooting coat presented by the Board of Centrol of the Pitts- 
burg Gun Club, to the contestant making the highest average on 
the lowest team in five out of seven events was tied for by 
Crawford, of Brownsville, and Withrow, of Irwin, who will shoot 
off for the prize at some future time. The scores follow: 
2d. Sd. 4th. om. 6th. Points. 





North Side : 6 0 0 0 85 
Se sssasvene a a 2 0 1 0 0 43 
Ruffsdale ...... soe 4 0 1 0 0 235 
Ligonier ..... 1 4 0 0 0 27 
SWE wccseses 1 4 0 0 0 22 
Brownsville 1 3 0 2 1 22 
McKeesport 1 0 1 0 0 14 


Cuartes G, Gruss, Sec’y. 


Mahanoy City Tournament. 


Mananoy City, Pa.—The annual fall tournament of the Mahanoy 
City Gun Club was but lightly attended. Mr. Neaf Apgar and 
Mr. Fen Cooper were the star performers. There were fifteen 
events each day, calling for a total of 200 targets. 


Oct, 12, First Day. 


The shooting was extremely difficult, due to a very strong wind. 


The grounds are situated on the top of a high hill. The scores: 








Events: 123 45 67 8 9101112131415 

Targets: 19 10 15 15 10 10 15 2010 15 * 10 25 1510 
MCE PROS vcscvsseceses 10101213 8 81220 813 8 10 25 1410 
i CE <ccenbepeease 9 81113 8 81113 814 8 7251510 
ea 7 91012 7 71018 914 9 82313 7 
PROGR as esccscccenveeoees 5 66 8 6 4 818 912 6 91910 7 
Oe DET: ac cveveneceSeve 4911 9 7 81313 911 3 71611 7 
SENET cceundevocsenessves S Ga © & BB oc oo a2 ot op 00 29 20 
S| ccitssusewsseht ens’ Os 71314 6 91315 812 2 82013 8 
ee ee eee ee ee 
Anstock cceccee 00 00 02 02 08 08 08 08 00 5 eee 8 

Oct. 13, Second Day. 

Events: 123 45 67 8 9 10111213 1415 

Targets: 10 10 15 15 10 10 15 20 10 15 ~* 10 25 15 10 
ee 9 91413 9 913171014 8 9141010 
ED accuaekaceseeene .§ 4812975 91489 43211 5 8 
Fen Cooper 8 81213 $101216..13 6 815 8 9 
OE  ccsachvavnses 6101214 8 7 915 912 5 711 710 
Matt Cooper S VEL FT SIE SES cc ce 00 0s 00 
PR ccwcnastsuccnentsassess 48 40-69-56 2s se on «se a6 4. 2 


*Five pairs. 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


was a larger attendance on Oct. 17 than usual. 
main event of the day 


‘THERE The 
was the second handicap shoot in the 
series of contests for the Parker gun, at 100 targets, allowances 
added. Considerable practice shooting was done, one set of traps 
being used for this purpose, and another set for the prize event. 

A few of the members were at the grounds the day before 
and smashed a few. 

Ackley and Jay Bee were not on hand as usual, as they started 
for Duck Island yesterday, and will shoot ducks instead of tar- 
gets for two or three weeks. Mr. Ahlers has returned from his trip to 
Minnesota, and shot a few to get his hand in. He has been 
firing at ducks and prairie chickens, with good success, and 
targets look like mosquitoes to him now; but he'll soon be in 
form again. Another stranger was L. J. Squier, of Wilmington. 
Ile is a stranger only because he lives too far off to visit us every 
week. When he was located here a shoot without Squier did not 
seem the real goods. 

The scores were not as good as usual, as a heavy, outgoing 
wind, shifting to a left-quartering, was blowing, and affected the 
flight of the targets badly. Lee was high man in the prize shoot 
as far as actual breaks went, for he scored 92 and made the only 
straight 20. This was remarkably good work under the condi- 
tions. Six men tied on totals of 100, including their handicaps. 
There will be a goodly bunch in the shoot-off for the gun, with- 
out doubt. The scores: 

Practice on Oct. 16: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
135 98 ll 74 





oe ee d g Maynard 

Pohler ..140 98 Medico 43 

PEGE co vcces ..140 82 Gambell 23 
Pohler and Pfeiffer shot at 5 pairs, breaking 5 and 2 respec 

tively 


Varker gun prize shoot, 100 targets: 





Broke. Total. Broke. Total. 
Medico, 12 ...%.....++. 78 9 Mr Tae. .d0scenpcouh 74 94 
t.. Ub. ivoeaenenees R2 as Captain, 20 87 
Williams, 18 ......... &2 100 Norris, 30 100 
Harris, 16 ... .69 so Hobart, 40 91 
Nye, BB. scccccvcees 71 87 OS es a 82 
Sunderbruch, 10..... 74 84 W Green, iveca 107 
De TE echo ach nse eee m1 Ue ee Cea _ We 
Squier. 19 .........- 87 7 Maynard, 18 .........$4 102 
Colonel, GB ci..00000-88 ST Steinman, 20.........50 70 


McConnelsville (Ohio) Gun Club. 


The McCognelsville Gun Club held its tournament on Oct. § 
and 9 on the Fair ground. The attendance was good, in spite of 
bad weather.- The wihd blew in gusts, making the targets very 
erratic in their flights, and the scores consequently low. 

A number of out-of-town shooters were présent, among them 
Messrs. Holden, Blankénbuler, Warner, Kearney, Dennis, Ed- 





[Ocr. 24, 1903. 


wiston, Moore and Urban, of Zanesville; Schlicher, Decker, Bailey, 
Speary and Trapp, of Marietta; Powell and Wolf, of New Lexing- 
ton. The trade was represented by Messrs. Chas. Dreihs, D. D. 
Gross, of Cincinnati, and J. M. Hughes, of Palmyra, Wis. 

High gun en the first day was won by W. D. Shafer, one of 
the local shooters, with 155 out of 170. J. M. Hughes was high 
on the second day with 168 out of 180. He was also high gun 
for the tournament, with 322 out of 350. 


Trap Notes, 


The all-day shoot and outing of the Rohrers Island Gun Club, 
of Dayton, O., was held on Oct. 14, and was largely attended. The 
day was an ideal one, and some of the best work in the history 
of the club was done. It was found impossible to finish all of the 
events, and the programme will be completed on the 2lst. An 
excellent dinner was served by Joseph Donahue, and the affair 
was most enjoyable and successful. 

Tom A. Marshall is quoted as saying, at West Baden, Ind., 
shoot, that arrangements had been perfected for a return match 
between the all-American team, of which he was captain, and 
the English team, against which they shot in England, to be 
held at St. Louis during the World’s Fair, next year. Mr. 
Marshall expresses the utmost confidence in his team, and says 
he would make no changes. He also stated that it was possible 


a match would be arranged with Australian shooters, to be held in 
that country. Bonaso. 


Afro-American Tournament. 


Kansas City, Kans.—The first grand Afro-American handicap 
shoot of the Afro-American Trapshooters’ League was held at 
Kansas City Shooting Park, Oct. 6 and 7. 

The first day was set apart for the handicap trophy shoot at 25 
live birds, with handicaps from 27 to 32yds. The day was wet 
and windy, and the shoot could not be started until 3 o’clock. 
When the shoot had progressed as far as the fifteenth round it 
was postponed on account of darkness. At this stage in the game 
Ion Jordon was in the lead. 

This day was of the order which makes it a pleasure to engage 
in shooting. Jordon did not hold out. He lost the seventeenth 
without the loss of a feather, and the two following dead out. 
When the last round was reached he had but 19. 

All had thought that T. H. Cohron would win, as he is much the 
best live-bird shot of any of the league members, but as the com- 
mittee over-taxed him by giving him 32yds., he finished with 
but 18. 

It was Edwards who gave the best exhibition of scatter gun 
work by scoring the last 13 straight; he won with 21. Armstead had 
a chance to tie him, and yet he permitted his last bird to die 
beyond the boundary. The scores: 

Live-bird championship, 25 birds, handicaps, 27 to 32yds.: 


Sh: MER Dla vssuabbetaeescs tencensd 10111002121*2112121122211—21 
Leon Jordon, 27 22220*21221201220**212121—19 
Lem Clay, 28 .. 22212112010*2202122221*2*—19 
Ed Armstead, 28 202*12202212202212221222%—20 






i SE AT es cau ewanbacavoseeel 202112021*210011220121220—18 
ZT BE Conroe, FF .ncccccccscccvccccsccccess 2*2220121222*20*2220221*2—18 


The target programme was interesting, as 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9 were 
merchandise, with the others sweeps, save the 50-target handicap. 

The target handicap was won by Cohron with a good score—42 
from the 19yd. line. He was also high in the programme, and 
came in for a good share of the prizes, though placed at 20yds. 

The shoot was a success, and many were present from four 








States. The scores: 
Events: 123 45 6 7 8 91011 Shot 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 2510 1515101050 at. Broke. 

CE: dopexbisssvense 10 514132010 911 71040 18 150 
ORE - x05 sccerouss 8 713 919 7698 937 18 131 
eS eee 9 5101413 5 911 5 737 185 120 
FOOEOR x ccoccccvccesees 9610 614978 3 629 18 106 
Dawson 6..11 816..11.. 8 532 150 97 
Edwards 5 410 914 5 5 47530 185 98 
Monday 6116167677....8 16 89 
Keely .... Cit rr res | 8 
A \ocbsasssheacnd oO Dent ett. ae 79 
SEE “Sodhivixesbedac 558..14656.. 4..38 18 77 
DE ‘ectssbussssauset te As £6: Se 1 610 8 7 831 135 85 
0 ee 7m 6s 8 6 ..« 115 60 
CR ahuoneckwvsetan 62 Se: i60 Pe. 65 39 
OER ccnsviccs O Dia cs ae ne TE Bie 8 100 53 
GO - etn vereses Sie WD 66 cs se oe 65 25 
SWARCY 2000000 eo 14458 8.. 65 35 
NEE cbedsesne ee» wis Oa ® 50 20 
ES: ansvsskebs oe is xs We on 25 il 
Sayers ..... 4 f ae as 00 99 ese eee 
Mrs Armstead 5 6 5 35 16 





Towne—I suppose that you have heard that old Lawyer Sharpe 
is lying at the point of death. Browne—No. Well, well, the 
ruling passion strong in death, eh?—Philadelphia Press. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Winchester repeating shotgun and factory loaded shells were 
used by winners as follows: Midland, Tex., Oct. 5 and 6, high 
expert and high amateur averages were won b . M. Faurote 
and F. K. Sterrit, respectively, with scores of 284 and 268 out of a 
possible 310. Laporte, Ind., Oct. 10 and 11, John S. Boa and K. C. 
Shepardson won respectively high expert and high amatenr 
averages. 

Winners, as follows, used Winchester factory loaded shells: 
Owensboro, Ky., Oct. 6, Fred Gilbert and Taylor Herr won re- 
spectively high expert and high amateur averages. Mr. Gilbert 
made a straight run of 9. St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 8 and 9, W. 
R. Crosby won high average. The Lake Improvement Company 
trophy was won by Dan Timberlake, of Seneca, Kans. 

The high amateur averages, two days’ shoot, Olean, N. Y., 
Gun Club, were won by B. D. Nobles, of Olean, and Harry M: 
Stewart, of Rochester. Mr. Nobles also used a Winchester gun. 


Mr. Ed Banks, Secretary E. C. & Schultze, writes us: “At the 
Illinois State shoot, Pekin, Ill, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, E. C. & Schultze 
won first general professional average, and first and second general 
averages among the amateurs, and the State championship at 
both targets and live birds. At St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 8-10, they 
won first general average. At Omaha, Neb., Oct. 13-15, they landed 
about everything in sight, including first and second general 
averages among the professionals, and first and third averages 
among the amateurs.” 





New Advertisements. 


The great broad waters lying along the southern Atlantic coast 
are well known as the winter gatheripg and ‘abiding places of 
myriads of fowl. Of these broad waters, those to the north com- 
monly freeze up, and it is only after the Capes of the Carolinas 
are reached that the danger of frost is avoided in ordinary years. 
The description of the large place offered for sale in our adver- 
tising pages is most attractive, and the property is one which 
many a duck shooter would be glad to own. e know of no 
place in the world where one may live so inexpensively and so 
well—surrounded by all the good things of this earth—as on these 
southern Atlantic coast waters. Every gunner, whether he can 


afford such a luxury or not, will read this advertisement with 
pleasure, 





